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O Teachers, success in their pro-,"™* Illustrated. Strongly bound in English Cloth. Sold separately. 
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The Miner Boy and his enter : The Career 





ed or. The Mohawks eS. | Marco Polo; His Travels and Adventures. 
y T oung h; His V d Ad tures. 
alw ays con sult the of the Delawares. Raleigh ; His Voyages and Adventu 


2 Nags 1 Arm and a Mother's Blessing. 


American Book Company. '* is ‘Boy Helpers or, James Renfew and| By CAPT. CHARLES W. HALL. 


Live Oak E Boys; or, the Adventures of | 4drift in the Ice Fields. 




















, ‘ bp Constable Afloat and Ashore By DR. ISAAC I. HAYES. 
Theirs is the largest and most varied list of school The Young Deitverers of i Cast Away in the Cold ; An Old Man's Story 
Crut the Cascc of a Young Man's ventures. 
books ever offered by one house. The Child of the Island Glen. , : STON 
John Goodsoe’s Legac By W. H. G. KING! TON. 
rery j The Fisher Boys of Pleasant C The Adventures of Dick Onslow among the 
Every department of study is represented. AStout ‘Heart or, The Student from Over| _ Redskins. 


Ernest Bracebridge ; or, School Boy Days. 


Their books embody, in the most practical form, A'Spark of Gentus or, The College Life of By JAMES D. McCABE, JR. 
j The Sophomores of Radcliffe; or, James | Planting the Wilderness: or, The Pioneer 
the latest and best methods of teaching. op Sophemenes of Batsese; gatins 


The be ates Pine ; or, The Graduates of 


They are helpful books and enable the teacher to By DR. C. H. PEARSON, 





. The 0 Tatas of of che Tide ; or, Radcliffe Rich | The Cabin on the Prairie — 
an is Pati of th rt t. 
obtain the best results. Winning his Spare; or, Henry Morton's First ‘The Young Ftsseuss agreeesemneg 
T . Trial. By JAMES DE MILLE. 
hey are the cheapest books. By P. C. HEADLEY. The Lily and the Cross ; A Tale of Acadia. 
ht it out on this Line ; The Life and Deeds a 
They are the best books. Mot Gen, U.S. Grant, _By F. G. ARMSTRONG. 
7 Facing the A The Life Gen. William | The Young Middy ; or, The Perilous Advent 
Tecumseh Sherman. ures of a Boy cer. 


Teachers are cordially invited to address "g2i5* Bil the Spot Lapt-Gas der | By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
us on all matters pertaining to books for Fee Titent Admiral David Glasses Fareaut The Life Boat ; A Tale of Our Coast Heroes. 
their schools. 7 
New York Illustrated Catalogue. 32 Pages, @ent F'rce.- 





—_ American Book Company) Ee & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 


WHEN DID TENNESSEE CEASE TO BE A PART OF NORTH CAROLINA? 
WHAT IS THE WESTERN RESERVE, AND WHY IS IT SO CALLED? 


These and numerous other questions of like character are clearly answered by MacCoun’s His- 
torical Geography of the United States (100 pp., 43 colored maps, 44 pp. of text. Introductory price, 
90 cents) and by MacCoun’s Historical Charts (26 maps, 38 by 40 inches, hand painted, strongly 
mounted. Complete with Supporter, $15.00.) These are the most popular helps for teaching United 
States History ever offered the public. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY. 


Contains over one hundred more maps than any other eral history, and therefore shows more clearly than any other the record of 
historic movements from the earliest period. Roya dl octavo. Introductory price, $2.00. 


ANDREWS’ INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


Is a unique vclume of 452 pages, giving the bockbone of history with bibliographical notes and references that make the book invalu- 
able to every student. 













The above and many other excellent books published by 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
i BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: PHILA,: 





6 Hancock Avenue. | 31 East 17th street. 122-124 Wabash Avenue. 1028 Arch Street. 
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ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


THE WORLD. 








"ANDREWS 
Tel 
lurians. 
Maps, Charts 
of all kinds. 
Blackboards 
Duastiless 
Erasers and 
Crayons 


Just Issued :—New und Large Series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


74 4 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Anprews & Co., 152 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 








American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 





Bi Sor Catalogues. “Do not po aye to eorvetpond with 
n please y 








us before placing your order ; 
A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION. 


Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 
Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 
Adopted by the U.8.Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
84 East 14th Street, NEw YORK. 


Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art meee ~ he roductions 
of famous ori; paintings, 
sculpture, arc itecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. ‘Lanters slides to or- 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 
catalogue and 1890 supplement 
of 12,000 subjects. 


"Some Famous us Paintings and their Homes.” 
“Some Noted Sculptures and their Homes.” 


Two Art Books by Miss M. G. Durr. Arranged 
for Iustration by Unmounted Photographs. 
Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE JOURNAL. 


GRAND Rapips, MICH. 












THE “ORION” DESK. 





PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and=most 


durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years. 





G3” SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _4&3 
SCHOOL FURNISHING CO.* 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E, 14th &t., N.Y. 1024 Arch St., PHILA. 





Manitowoc Mfg. Co. 


Manitowoc, Wiis., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
brated 


“OXFORD’ 


AUTOMATIC 


cana SUHOOL DESK. 


ing your 







-—— 


out Sor cat 
prices before 


Also large Dealers in all 
kinds of School eaten atl Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 





The National School Furnishing Co.’s 


NEW HND POWER DYNAMO 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Valveless Air Pumps, Static Electrical Machine 
Solar Microscopes and Projection Apparatus of a 
kinds. Electrical Test Instruments. Fne Balance 
and Weights. Telescopes. A New Distance Thermom 
eter, Etc., Etc. SciENCE DepT.—6 Catalogues. 

Correspondence and SPECI I NET prices on any arti- 
cle required in your work. Correspondence invited. 


National School Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS PAPER 





‘BULLOCK & CRENSEAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILA DEL PHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATI 'S, 
> PURE ,CHEMICA LS, 


For Co es and Sch 
EerILLUSTRATE PRICED CATALOGUES 





furnished on application. 
es Awe BAS-REL ae 
Decorative Pur- 
poses 2 Sty Neel 
Pamphlet sent FREE 


PLASTER CASTS for Artiste 
and Schools, 2500 Design 


pecwenevoee ATT Studies 
C. HENNECKE CO., miwauxce, wis. 


ano 207 Waeasw Avenue CHICAGO 





Why 


not buy best quality bunt- 
ing fags? G.W.Simmons 
& Co., Oak Hall, Boston, 


Mass.. will send cati ala 


gue 








s , * 
The * Diamond” Mineral 
J 
Collection. 
A set of fifty handsome minerals and ores meaty of 
the industrial varieties. Polished hard-wood box. 
Neat, 8 page Descriptive Manual. My collections are, 
endorsed by the highest authorities in Mineralogical 
Science. ill be sent, express or post-paid upon re- 


ceipt of $2.00. Send for circulars, 


GEORGE O. SIMMONS 
852 Gates Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


DURING THE 
HOLIDAYS! tiem into other 


books for gifts or for self. Write to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





or before, dispose of 
your discarded 











Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schovls, 


Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 


estimates and catalogue to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 






Pittsburg, Pa. 





K ) if A ARD SCHOOL \ detenimnnan & 00., 
SUPPLIES. } 7 








-ESTERBROOKS PENS 








LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 


A1-128-333-444 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street. New York. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS 


a 


WASHINCTON, D. C., 


AND 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Teachers and their fnends of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity. 


[RAVING NEW YORK FOR WASHINGTON, | LEAVING NEW YORK FOR 
MONDAY, DEC. 28, 1891, OLD POINT COMPORT, YA. 


AT 11 4.M. 
MONDAY, DEC. 28, i891, 
1 Sapper Dinner oping, ant and 
N upper returning M. 
Rate, $12.50 St. Station, Phéladelphia,) at 6 A 


Rate, $18.00. 
Returning Thursday, December 31, *8:. 


YEAR'S DAY. 


$11.00 (Not including the above.) 
Returning Wednesday, December 30, 1891. 


HOME FOR NEW 





BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOURS: 


Ticket Orrices, PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroap Company, 849 Broadway, near 14th Street ; 


1 Astor House ; 
435 Broadway ; 944 Broadway ; 134 East rasth Street ; 


Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York’ 


Ticket 
Fulton Ferry, terminus of street-car lines and elevated railroads, office 
. daily ; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn and 98 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Ticket Orrices PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION at Jersey Citv, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Elizabeth, Trenton and 789 Broad Street, Newark. 


Ticket Orrices Pennsy_vaniA Raitroap Company, 860 Fulton Street, cor. Clinton Avenue : 
Office Brooklyn Annex, adjoini 
open from 6.30 A.M, until 11.00 P. 





. 
For Itineraries, Circulars, and full particulars apply to 


GEO. E. ARMSTRONG, Booking Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 
H. M. HAINES, Booking Agent, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 


General Passenger Agent. Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent, 


“SORRY THAT WE DO NOT ADVERTISE 


HORNE’S SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS. ** This little work presents quite a large 
number ot simple experimeuts with air, water, light, beat, and various other common things, illus- 
trating factsin physics, chemistry, astronomy, _ Physiology, weography and other departments. A 
wonderful little book worth many times its cost has received very flattering notices from many 
of the best papersin the land. A CUSTOMER WRITES: “ The l * Easy Experiments” gave 
us great e, only to my pupils, but to my young grown friends as well. I am sorry that 
you do not advertise this book more, for every te~cher should have it. Price, <5 Cents. 





HANSON’S CALISTHENIC SONGS and MUSICAL DRILLS 


By author of “Merry Songs and Merry Melodies.” A book of new first-class calisthenic and other 
songs suitable for primary grades, has long been sought after. It can be found inthe above. It 
contains the collection of such so issued—all new and original with pretty words and tow 
many of them -*. special directions for use in the school room—contains 100 large pages, bound 
2 Sextite eae, ice, 50 cents. Mention this advertisement and receive both of the above books 

or 60 cen 


YOU SHOULD HAVE MY CATALOGUE. I want you to have it and will send it 
on request, Why not request it to-day. 


A FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 


ROUND and HEXAGON. 
MADE IN ALL GRADES. 


SPECIAL GRADES. 
I2 32 


4 ran. Free ‘Hand id Draw’g & Artistic Use. 


ples sent on application, 
aaaan PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., N. Y. 





EAGLEN° 2: 


STAN DARD 
PENCILS. 











No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadel phia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CR Are. 


Greek at inieht he earned ot seven etalyand del befully oan iy im one Youn Year btn tos vipa — —- pi 

Xenophon mab wa each to teachers. $1.80. vy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of m, @ 

all other ava Soy to iti Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 

tortes meee oo rene ne Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
8 Sample pages pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


DRY GOODS. 


ROBES IN BOXES. 


Bargains in Dress Patterns. 





Extra values will be offered during 
the remaining Holidays. 
Robes of imported materials, hand 
somely trimmed in velvet applique and 
needle-work, at $5.50, $6.50, and $7.50 
Other’ robes 
$10.00, $t2.50 and $15.00 ;—Worth 
twice these prices. 


each—sold ia neat boxes. 


Serviceable woolen Plaids at $2.50 
per full dress pattern. 

Decided bargains on our Dress Pattern 
tables in the basement: A great quan- 
tity of dress lengths of Serge, Henri- 
etta, Homespun, Cheviot and Broad- 
cloth, from $2.70 to $7.50 each. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ Iirw STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL #¢ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


These are for resid of the State who in- 
tend to iocs A the Public Schools of the State. 








2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT. —A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su - 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is mad 


ADMISSION. —A pesece we sonst 5 be at least 16 years 
of an examina 


tion at the school entered in arithmetic and Grammar, 


San Se that these —— can be completed in a 
term of 2) — n Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, 


A DIPLOMA froma College, Filey Sch Schoo aeet- 
emy, or Academic department of 
State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade Coeemisotente’ . 
obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded te 
each student spending an entire term of 3 weeks 


For particulars concernin 


the ~ schools send 
for circulars to the Princ’ iow 


as fo 


Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. oN LL.B 
BBEIBO. 600.0008 c0000e James M. Cagsery, Pu.D. 
Cortiand............ Francis J. Coener, Pu.D. 


Fredonia ........... F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 


Geneseo............. Jno. M. Mrune, A.M. 
BR Bic ccccoces Frank 8. Capen, Pu.D. 
Quen dn tse cceses James M. MiItye, Px.D. 
GUGM. 00.00 cbtvceed E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg ...Fox Hops, LL.B. 
Potsdam,........... Tos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


Persons graduating —- Pa mad An Gomme 
hereafter organized, and b: 
heats of proficiency from YF 1 sch 
here the work was performed, will 
the following subject matters complete for th ne 4) he) 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, ve and Poll- 
Civil Govern- 


tical \ epee American History 
men 





McSdANE mone FOUNDRY. 








heer sapien SEs 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


There is nothing that so effectually restores the falling powers of the brain and nervous system, and maip- 





tains mental and physical health, under excessive bodily or mental labor, as 

It prevents Brain Exhaustion and Nervous Pros- 

Used and recommended by the best talented brain workers. oO 
Druggists, or by mail ($1,) from 56 West 25th St., N. Y. 


See that this signature is printed on the label. ja 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 
: tration. 
© with testimonials free. 


Avoid Substitutes. 











( uv JOSEPHG(ILLOTT'S 


* | MEDAL, STEEL PENS. 


1878. 


PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 
1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS tnovcsour me WORLD. 


a.wiTney 








REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


UNEQUALED FOR 
Easy Manipulation, 
Rapidity. 


Simplicity, 
Durability, 





**T have looked upon the work of a com- 

tor as the best practice ble in the 

art of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 

and formation of sentences. The necessity 

imposed upon the compositor to carefully 

construct words and sentences, letter by 

letter, according correct copy. (or in 

pose manuscript, to exercise his 

ledge of language) and after- 

wards correct his own errors in the types 

from pease constitutes an ad- 

mirable drill, to be had only at the printers’ 
case 


“Tn the typewriter we have an instrument 
at once convenient and available in the 
school-room, and nearly approaching the 
printers’ case in usefulness as an aid in 
what I may call the constructive use of 
language,” 

MARSHALL P. HALL, 


Chairman of School Board, 
Manchester, N. H. 





®end for lllustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


PADS, TABLETS, 


COMPOSITION BOOKS, PRACTICE PAPER, and SCHOOL STATION- 
: ERY at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Address, KERR & POTTER, Dealers in School Supplies of all kinds, 
Write or Call on Us. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Blackboard Cloth. . = = 2 


R. H. GALPEN, 
QUEEN & CO.,, Ju MAciC LANTERNS 


E. 14th St., New York. 
PHILADELPHIA. AND VIEWS 


Philosophical, Electrical rataliowesicet 
-~oGhemical Apparatus, 


or Lime Light has 
given trouble, send 
Orders 
Now. 











for our Circular. 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 


logue 219. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
een. ~~ 





REY. 


A honic 


Horsford s Li Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agree. 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and _ invigorates 
the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 


Dr. EpHRAImM BATEMAN, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., says: 


‘*T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own indi- 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we possess. For mental exhausticn 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |, 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :— Be sure the word “Hors- 


ford’s”’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
est for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 








le Case, No.1, - - 
Double Case, “ 2,- - - 
New Special, “ 3, - - - 
For account, of speed contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th Street, Cincinnat!, 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphi«- 





ENGLISH FACTORY. COVENTRY, ENGLAND: 
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A happy Hew Wear. 


HIS wish will go around the Christian 
world with more meaning and earnest- 
ness as the years roll on. It is more 
than a mere form; it is in another 
shape the utterance of the song of the 
angels: Peace, Peace on Earth, Good 
Willto Men. The true aim of edu- 
cation, invention, civilization, culture, 

is the happiness of mankind ; especially is it the end of 

education. The teacher may simply propose to impart 

a knowledge of figures and letters, but a divine pur- 

pose will employ them to great ends. Let us encour- 

age the relation of the wish for “A Happy New Year.” 

If we do not take happiness into account in our educa- 

tional processes we are making a great mistake. Let 

the teacher make happiness an end in his daily work. 

Let the thought be that this drudgery aims to make 

the child into the image of his Creator, and cause him 

to follow Him who not only made trees that bear fruit 
but trees that are clothed in beauty. So may the 
teacher impart both knowledge and happiness. 


> 


In the year 1892 there is one date that should not be 
lost sight of. It is one of peculiar interest to school 
teachers. March 28, 1592 (300 years ago next March,”’) 
there was born in Moravia, a man who spent his life in 
working to improve the condition of schools, and who, 
did a wonderful work as an educational reformer—more 
to elevate education than is easily told. This was John 
Amos Comenius. His first work was a method of teach- 
ing languages, ina much shorter time and in a more 
pleasant manner than the old method. This little book 
attracted the attention of the educated world, and was 
translated into fourteen different languages. He wrote 
a number of works on education, among them the first 
illustrated school-book ever published. 

The English parliament invited him to London to con- 
fer with him in regard to a universal college which 
he proposed. .Unfortunately the Civil war broke out in 
England just then, and nothing further was done ¢on- 
cerning the college. He was then invited to Sweden to 
confer concerning education with Oxenstiern. He was 
called to reform the schools in Hungary, and he was in- 
vited also to visit France. His ideas attracted the at- 
tention of the leading governments of Europe. Many of 
the reforms he introduced into schools remain to this 
day. 

The probability is that many school teachers in Amer- 
ca will call attention to this anniversary. It will be the 
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first attempt to do tardy justice to greatness among 


teachers. 
al 


A most important educational meeting having for 
its object the advancement of the Pedagogical School of 
the New York University, will be held in Madison 
Square Garden assembly rooms, on next Tuesday after- 
noon, December 29, at two o’clock, under the manage- 
ment of the Women's Advisory Committee of the uni- 
versity. Two of the most eminent educational men in 
the United States will deliver addresses. The first will be 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark university,and 
the second General Francis A. Walker, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The subject 
of Dr. Hall’s address will be “ The Professional Training 
of Teachers,” concerning which more thought has been 
given during the past few years than to any other edu- 
cational topic. No man in this country, perhaps in the 
world, is better qualified to direct pedagogical thought 
than Dr. Hall. His college training was supplemented by 
many years of study in Europe, during which time he 
became thoroughly familar with all continental methods 
of teaching. His principal work since his return has 
been in Johns Hopkins university, as professor of psy- 
chology and pedagogy, and more recently as organizer 
and president of the new school of which he has charge. 
His address will be of special interest to all who are de- 
sirous of securing a higher grade of teaching. General 
Walker’s well known practical success and executive 
ability, as well as his knowledge of men and things in 
the political world, will give great weight to what he 
may say. Altogether, this meeting will be one of the 
most important educational gatherings that New York 
has had for many years. 

> 

The teacher must have a large freedom. Let us illus- 
trate. The Art Students’ League offered lately a prize of 
several years’ residence in France, to the one who 
should show the most promising work. It asked for 
paintings, giving a certain amount of time. It did not 
say these should be done with so much green paint, 
so much red paint, etc. Now it would seem that the 
teacher should be left free to work out his ideals. 
There should be a general course of study, but it 
should not be demanded that all pupils of a certain 
grade in the city do just the same thing; with 
just the same agility, for example, adding a column of 
ten figures. It may be said, this will demand better 
teachers than are now employed. 

> 

It is not a wise plan to have too much “ Don’t” in 
your school. There is something about the word that 
arouses all the antagonism in child nature. What he 
would not think of doing otherwise, he is irresistibly 
impelled to do when the “don’t” strikes his eye or ear. 
It is necessary, of course, that some things should be 
absolutely forbidden, but the sparing use of the con- 
traction is most considered by the best teachers. 
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State Superintendent Draper. 


The result of the recent election in New York state 
makes it possible that the incoming legislature may be 
Democratic on joint ballot; in that case, a change will 
probably be made in the office of superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, which has been fiiled for the past six 
years by Andrew S. Draper. Should this result follow, 
it will be cause for sincere regret on the part of all who 
have watched with such deep interest the grand work 
which has been done in the Empire state, along educa- 
tional lines, during his administration. He originated 
and perfected a system of uniform examinations for 
teachers which has greatly raised the standard prepar- 
atory for school work. Under this system, of the eighty 
thousand candidates examined in four years, twenty 
thousand were denied licenses to teach, Under the old 
system it would have been possible for each one of these 
twenty thousand to have secured a certificate, and by un- 
derbidding qualified teachers, to have found places in our 
public schools ; unqualified persons cannot now teach at 
the expense of the state. This system makes it possible 
for teachers to feel that there is a reward for thorough 
preparation. Thus the ambition of thousands of young 
men and women has been aroused to fit themselves 
adequately to become teachers. It has also worked to 
the advantage of qualified teachers in steadily increas- 
ing the wages received; so that the common schools of 
New York state are doing a work they never could do 
before. It has been Judge Draper's personal influence 
(there was no definite statute), that put this system into 
operation in every school commissioner district ; it is 
now as thoroughly established as any part of the school 
law. 

He found on coming into office that training work was 
being done, in high schools and academies, wholly ac- 
cording to the notions of the instructor, and often in a 
desultory manner ; there was a spirit of antagonism, too, 
between these schools and the normal schools. The 
work of all these schools has now been made to harmon- 
ize and articulate. 

He has aimed to interest the public in improving the 
condition of school-houses and their surroundings. 
Prizes were offered for the best plans for country school- 
houses; the plans which were approved, have been 
widely published and distributed throughout the state 
and copies have been requested from every state and 
territory in the Union. Since the publication of this 
work, more new school-houses have been erected in this 
state than in the preceding generation. He has encour- 
aged the carrying out of the law establishing Arbor 
Day and thus increased the interest in pleasant sur- 
roundings for the school. 

He has visited nearly every county of the state once, 
and many of the counties more than once, at teachers’ 
institutes, where he has addressed the teachers, encourag- 
ing a higher style of school work. He has also attended 
every state educational gathering during his two terms, 
and the addresses made on these occasions together 
form a volume which stamps Judge Draper as one of the 
foremost educational thinkers of our time. They are 
worthy to be placed by the side of the writings of Hor- 
ace Mann, or other great educational workers of the 
century. His evident deep interest in educational pro- 
gress has brought him invitations to address educational 
associations in nearly half of the states of the Union. 

He has been found too at the national educational coun- 
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cils. Atthe Nashville and Toronto meetings he did 
credit to himself and his state. For two years he was 
president of the National Department of Superintend- 
ence; the New York City and Philadelphia meetings, 
held under his administration, will be remembered as 
among the most profitable in its history. 

When Supt. Draper came into office six years ago, he 
was criticized because he wasa politician. Now he is re- 
garded asa statesman who has added new glory to the 
common school system of New York state. His effort 
has been to cause these schools to be the pride of the 
people ; he has labored to inspire all with whom he has 
come in contact with the desire to make the schools bet- 
ter. In this effort he has aroused a great army of en- 
thusiastic followers. 

It will be a misfortune if a simple turn of the political 
wheel shall now put an end to a further development of 
the work which he has so well begun. Is it not possible 
to take this office out of politics? If the Democratic 
party is to control the legislature which meets in January, 
cannot that party boldly take the position that politics 
shall not enter into our schools and their management, 
and take the necessary action to bring about such a 
desirable result ? 


, 
Editorial Correspondence. 


It was a source of unusual satisfaction to me that Mr. 
Drexel proposed to found an institution in Philadelphia 
on the lines of the New Education. The dedication 
took place on the 17th. Hon. Henry Barnard, Pierpont 
Morgan, Samuel D. Babcock, Chauncey M. Depew, A. S. 
Hewitt, Thomas A. Edison, and others were in the 
train. The auditorium would certainly contain 2,000 
persons, and it was full. The address by Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew was a very forcible one ; he presented the 
general argument that an enlargement of the ordinary 
curriculum was demanded on account of the competitions 
of modern life. The recent death of Mr. Drexel’s wife 
prevented her handing over the deeds of the property 
in person ; that was done by Hon. Wayne MacVeagh. 
He stated the value of the lot and building to be over 
$500,000 ; and the value of the endowments were over 
one million more. The address of Pres. MacAlister on 
receiving the deeds on behalf of the trustees was short. 
He said the problem before them was a new one and the 
utmost good judgment would be required in its solution. 
At the conclusion of the exercises the building was 
thrown open for examination. It is three stories in 
height; there is a large central hall (probably 50x50) 
with galleries opening into class rooms. There is a fine 
library room and a beginning made of a collection of 
books. There is to be a moderate charge for tuition. 
Ex-President Shepard, of the board of education, was 
present. To him this building is really due, for he per- 
sistently strove to have a New Education man selected 
for the first superintendent of schools in Philadelphia. 
His first choice was Colonel Parker, but the colonel pre- 
ferred normal school work and went to Chicago. Then 
Supt. MacAlister was chosen. Now, had the latter 
run in the old tracks, saying, “Let well enough alone” 
(a very convenient maxim for those who are ignorant of 
what should be done, as well as for those who are afraid 
to move into new fields of thought) this movement 
would not have been made by Mr. Drexel. It was his 
comprehension of the efforts of Supt. McAlister to reform 
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the public school system that led him to feel the need 
of such an institute. And further, having decided to 
found such an institute the direction fell naturally into 
Supt. McAlister’s hands ; for the number who can carry 
on a full-fledged manual training school is exceedingly 
small, It is understood the salary is to be $10,000. 
Many a man who makes a good college president will 
look longingly at the handsome sum to be paid to the 
head of Drexel institute ; but the one who really earns 
it will have to understand a good deal beside Latin and 
Greek. The great requirement will be a profound know/l- 
edge of education. This is a subject but little studied in 
the colleges, so that the man who aims to fit himself 
to stand at the head of an institute at all like 
Drexel institute must go at it alone. This might lead 
to some reflections as to the grand opportunities su- 
perintendents of schools have to study education, and 
the little use they make of them because they see no 
use for doing it. Supt. MacAlister took a different 
course, when in Milwaukee, and he stands at the head 
of this noble institute as a reward. 

In the evening there was a gathering to witness some 
most interesting exercises at the Academy of Music; it 
was the occasion of the graduating exercises of Pierce’s 
Business College. It was difficult to see a vacant chair. 
The class numbered 128; 29 women and 99 men. The 
address was an exceedingly bright one by Andrew Car- 
negie. He gave bits from his own experience that 
received great applause. There were other speakers, 
but Mr. Carnegie was the star because every young man 
was saying, “ He was once as poor or poorer than I.” 
Prof. Pierce resembles Prof. Packard of New York in 
this, that his graduating exercises are always affairs of 
moment. They are not done in a corner; the best men 
are there to give the boys and girls a send off. 

A. M. K. 


¥ 
The Spirit of Primary Work. 


By Anna B. BapvaM, Principal of Training 
School, Lewiston, Maine. 


Slowly, but surely, the beautiful simplicity and sym- 
pathy of Freebel’s teaching have spread their influence 
over our land until, not only the kindergartens, but 
some of the lower grades of primaries are bringing forth 
“the fruits of the spirit” in the teaching done in them. 

In the kindergarten proper the thought, “A little child 
shall lead them,” comes forcibly to mind as we watch 
the ever sympathetic teacher with ready tact turning 
with untiring zeal into new lines of thought that the 
active imaginations her young charges suggest, and with 
eager enthusiasm responding to their spirit of inquiry 
and invention, which would fain lead them into unex- 
plored fields, thus becoming their companion and friend, 
as well as watchful guide in their quest for knowledge. 

I wonder if the tender calmness and serenity of most 
of the faces of those who are engaged in kindergarten 
work have ever impressed you as they have me? I 
have yet to find the kindergarten teacher who, thor- 
oughly in earnest in her work and realizing its fespon- 
sibility and nobility, does not have the spirit which per- 
vades her intercourse with the little ones shining forth 
from her sunny eyes, and manifesting itself in the ten- 
der curves of her sympathetic, expressive face. 

I have yet to find one of whom it could not be said, 
“Her face has a wonderful fascination in it. It is 
such a calm, quiet face, with the light of the rising soul 
shining so peacefully through it.” 

_Can this be due to the study and knowledge of child- 
life which is the necessary foundation for the success of 
the kindergartner? If it is, then let us be humble stu- 
dents of Freebel and his followers ; for, far too often 
many of us lack the quick sympathy, the ready tact, the 
tender love, that can spring forth only after a close com- 
a with and a real study and knowledge of child- 

ood. 

The latent spirit of motherhood, which God has im- 
planted, like the germ of a plant divine, in every true 
woman’s heart, lies dormant with some of us too 
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often, I fear, instead of blossoming into the all-pervad- 
ing spirit of universal motherhood, which is no more 
than that love of humanity, which would fain reach every 
little human soul, no ma.ter how uninteresting, how un- 
graceful the form that covers it. 

Too often, we forget, in the hurry and drive of daily 
programs and courses of study, the words of the Divine 
Teacher, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
these little ones ;" too often forget that love and sym- 
pathy were the spirit of this teaching. 

There is too much of the sudject-in-hand in our inter- 
course with the little ones; too little of the spirit, the 
soul of our womanhood, that should radiate its light to 
brighten their hearts and minds. 

Love and sympathy belong to childhood as its righés ; 
they should be held as sacred demands on the highest 
and best of our woman’s nature in our positions as 
teachers. 

Picture the position of the little child as it enters for 
the first time the school-room, which is to introduce it 
into a new life with all its untried conditions and envir- 
onments ; try to get some conception of the mingled 
feelings of curiosity, timidity, shyness, yea, forlornness 
that must sweep over its little soul as the familiar face 
and form of its mother disappears, and the child finds it- 
self only among many and at the untried mercies of an 
utter stranger. Ought not this very helplessness to ap- 
peal to all that is tender and womanly in us? And if it 
appeal in vain ; if these little, restless bodies, these sen- 
sitive, little hearts arouse no feeling within us, save an 
interest in them, as so many human machines to be 
put into running order to turn off acertain amount of 
work in a specified time, then the school-room is not the 
place for us, unless we wish to pose as keepers of a child’s 

prison. I speak strongly, for I believe the moral hurt 
to the sensitive, responsive child-nature, that is fed upon 
the Ausks instead of upon the germ of love and sympathy 
in the school-room, can never be estimated, much iess 
be repaired. Then let us each “cuddle” the homesick, 
encourage the timid, gently soothe the frightened, 
amuse the restless, gently but firmly control the mis- 
chievous ones ; in short, let us each strive to be like a 
“ Heart-mother,” as the Germans would say, with our 
little flock, trusting that the love and sympathy that 
lead us to understand each little one will point out the 
way to instruct it. 


ta 
Iron-Clad Programs. 


By E. D. K. 


It is an excellent thing to have a program and have it 
written upon the blackboard and to follow it; still it is 
not to be iron-clad. 

There will be mornings by and by when the teacher 
will pass a miracle of winter beauty on her way to 
school, if she will “look up and not down.” Every twig 
of the leafless trees will be sheathed in a snowy 
ice covering by the night fairies, and the morning sun 
will revel in revealing the rainbow hues imprisoned in 
the transparent frost work. It will all be so short-lived 
—this marvel of beauty—that it will seem wrong to go 
inside the school-room. But school bells are merciless 
and nine o'clock brings the little folks all together, and 
the door is shut. 

The program says “ Opening exercises, 9—9.15,” and the 
next thing perhaps is the “ sponge wetting” and the 
“slate cleaning.” What shall be done? Go on as usual ? 
Never! That program may be the best thing seven 
mornings out of eight; but “his is the eighth morning. 
No devotional exercises ever dreamed of can do for 
those children what may be done for them, if the teacher 
knows what to do and what to say about that dissolving 
beauty outside. 

The artistic, ethical lesson of the sparkling crystals 
lovingly encircling the sleeping life within, may not be 
presented through nature’s handiwork again during the 
entire season. Slates and sponges can wait. 

Iron-clad rules concerning tardiness often work a 
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wrong that never can be righted. “ Why are you late this 
morning?” “I had to go to the drug store ; my little 
brother is sick.” The rigid regulation for tardiness (if 
the case is truthful) has no place here. A sympathetic 
touch on the head of the late comer as she passes to her 
seat will show to the observant school, that a sense of 
fairness lies behind the strictest rule. 

Did any primary teacher (in second or third year) let 
the recent death of Dom Pedro go by unnoticed because 
it might interfere with the time of a number lesson or a 
writing exercise? What! Dom Pedro in a primary 
room! Why not? The pathetic story of the old em- 
peror, dying away from the home from which he was ex- 
pelled, and yet guarding that little bag of Brazilian soil 
to the last was a rare opportunity to teach the love of 
country. 

Was there no time in the imperative demand of pro- 
gram routine to speak of Whittier’s birthday this week ? 
It is something to be always remembered by these chil- 
dren that they lived in the sunset of Whittier’s life ? 
Shall they not get a glimpse of the quiet, golden tints 
before it is too late ? 

While the work of the schools must be systematically 
carried forward, the children who make up these schools 
are not created for the sole purpose of carrying out a 
program ; they are there to be trained to be men and 
women and not to be dwarfed, narrowed, and bent to 
fit an iron-bound routine. 


r 
The Kindergarten. 


By ELnora D. Cuppesack, Principal Training Depart- 
ment, Alma College, Mich. 


The kindergarten, or child garden, is not a child’s gar- 
den in the ordinary sense, although in all well regulated 
kindergartens such gardens are important factors, but a 
garden of children as we might say a garden of celery, a 
garden of lilies, or a garden of roses—a place where 
children, the most wonderful things that live and grow 
upon the earth, are cultivated, cared for, protected, guid- 
ed by a thoughtful gardener—the kindergartner. 

The kindergarten is the place where children can ex- 
pand and grow, drink in sunshine, and become beautiful 
as plants do in a garden. ‘They are treated as beings 
endowed with faculties that must develop according to 
nature’s laws, that must not be forced in one way or 
cramped in another, but be placed in the most favorable 
circumstances to attain their full development in accord- 
ance with the Creator’s laws governing child develop- 
ment, as plants do in soil, climate, conditions, adapted 
to their needs. 

The gardener puts each plant in that part of the gar- 
den where the sunshine, soil, moisture, exposure, are 


BEST SUITED TO ITS GROWTH, 


to the attainment of its greatest perfection—the strong 
sunflower in the sun, the delicate vine, where it may be 
supported and shaded by the small trees, and the moss in 
the cool shade of the larger trees by the brook. 

So in the kindergarten the kindergartner, studies the 
needs of each child as a gardener does each plant and 
thus provides for the individual needs of each. 

Froebel gives the purpose of the kindergarten—* To 
take the oversight of children before they are ready for 
school life, to exert an influence over their whole being 
in correspondence with its nature ; to strengthen their 
bodily powers ; to exercise their senses ; to employ the 
awakening mind ; to make them thoroughly acquainted 
with the world of nature and of man; to guide their 
heart and soul in the right direction ; and to lead them 
to the Origin of all life and to union with Him.” 

To facilitate in reaching these resalts, Froebel devised 
a chain of twenty objects and a series of songs and games 
to be directed by one who has been thoroughly trained 
in the needs of little children and the means of meeting 
these needs. 

Each gift and each occupation is so devised that it is 
a trinity, 7. ¢., it possesses elements in the nature of its 
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use which are physical, mental, and moral, and thus in a 
natural way develop the 


TRIUNE NATURE OF THE CHILD. 


The gifts represent material for play, that is, after the 
child is through with his play or lesson the material of 
the gift returns to its original form. 

All along the line of gifts geometry, arithmetic, and 
language ideas are simultaneously developed in the minds 
of the pupils. 

As the gifts have given material for the child’s invest- 
igation, for his experiment, the occupations give mater- 
ial for his creations, for the reproduction of ideas 
received through the gifts, for the natural development 
of the senses, and for the technical training of the hand. 

Each of these—perforating, sewing, drawing, pasting, 
crayoning, cutting, weaving, paper-folding, peas work, 
modeling—has a definite part to perform in the drawing 
out of the capabilities of the child. 

The occupations make work attractive, and lead the 
child to love work for work’s sake, to desire to excel in 
handicraft. 

They make the eye actuate to observation, the ear sen 
sitive to sound, the hand flexible and dextrous. The 
work is so devised that every muscle of the hand and 
fingers is developed by exercise and made subservient 
to the will. The 


IMPORTANCE OF THIS TRAINING 


cannot be over- estimated. The child after such train- 
ing will readily distinguish forms and associate them 
with ideas, and therefore with little effort will learn to 
read. 

As regards arithmetic the only new thing for the kin- 
dergarten trained pupil to learn, is the method of written 
solution, of working a sum on the slate or paper. He is 
perfectly familiar with numbers and used to deai with 
them in all his work. 

In connection with the occupations children are 
taught much of science—the growth of plants—the for- 
mation of crystals—the life development and habits of 
insects, the habits and uses of birds and beasts. 

They are given many choice stories from flower land, 
from physical and political geography, from the phe- 
nomena of nature; from home and foreign history. 

And therefore as regards elementary knowledge they 
learn as much, if not more, than children do in a like 
period in an ordinary school, while besides this they 
possess a skilled eye, ear, and hand, and the fower to 
use them; are filled with a love for work, a desire for 
knowledge; are graceful, polite, self-dependent, thought- 
ful ; possess a quick intellect and a keen moral sense. 

Throughout all the occupations, and especially through 
the games, the child is 


LED TO RECOGNIZE THE RIGHT 


to be kind to his neighbor, and to glorify God in all his 
work. 

Another practical value of this training must not be 
overlooked, and that is the advantage it gives to that 
larger proportion of our populace that must eventually 
learn a trade, or fill a position as clerk or general man- 
ager in some establishment. 

Boys and girls who leave our schools to-day to be 
apprenticed to a trade, or seek to enter upon the battle 
for a livelihood, go to the work with eye, ear, and 
hand uncultivated ; the mind is not accustomed to give 
careful attention to work, the eye is unobservant, the 
ear dull, the fingers all thumbs—clumsy. - 

Before any progress can be made in work, the vision 
must be made acute, accurate in observation, the ear 
cultivated, the hand educated, thus losing much valuable 
time before even the elements of an industry can be 
mastered. 

Verily the “kindergarten is the right and true vest! 
bule of the school ;” the vestibule of the industrial world, 
of the church. It prepares the child for all he is to learn, 
for all he is to do in these spheres, provides the ground- 
work for the full cultivation of all faculties and powers— 
physical, mental, and moral. 
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Primary Geography. 
(Tuirp Year.) 
By SARAH E. SCALES, Lowell, Mass. 


Object of exercise. To teach cardinal and semi-cardinal points 
and apply to weather, or season, observations. 

Test children to see if perfectly familiar with right and left. 
Raise your right hand. Raise your left hand. Place right hand on 
head. Place left hand on shoulder. Close your right eye. 
Show me your left foot. Show me the right of your desk. Show 


N 


S 


me the left of your desk. Stand right side of desk. Face the 
left of your desk. Snap the fingers of your lefthand. Place your 
left hand in your right, quietly. 

When the children seem ready with these, call four to the front 
of the room, placing them in the form of a weather vane by asking 
them to stand to the right or left of one another. Then ask them 
to move in different directions, to their right, to your left, and 
show need of names different from these, by the confusion which 
will arise. Send them to their seats, and ask the children to 
point out to you, where they see the sun when they enter school 
in the morning. 

When found, tell school to rise and with right arm outstretched 
point to this place. Ask them what to call it. If not known, tell 
them East. Then have exercises to fix this point. 

Send children to stand in east part of the room, to write east on 
the board, to step toward the east, etc. Next ask children to 
stand, and in the same manner, point to the east. Tell them to 
keep the same position, and raise left arm and hand and point. 
Ask if any know that point ; if not tell them, West. 

Next stand in same sition, indicating east and west. Tell 
them to look directly before them, and see if any can give name. 
If not, give North. Ask them to imagine they have eyes in back 
of head, in what direction would they be looking? South. Make 
up exercises on these four points, as: 

Who will go to the west of the room? to the north? south? 
Place your slate on that part of the desk nearest the south, etc. 
“Mary, come on the floor, and take ten steps in any direction.” 
“ What direction did you choose ?” 

Res children to different parts of the room and ask them what 
they did. ‘ 

Invent-all kinds of exercises in direction of cardinal points, and 
show need of more than these four points. : 

; a out and develop semi-cardinal points, N. E.,S. E., N. W., 
S. W. 

A similar exercise on these may be given. Have these per- 

formed readily without the least hesitation. Have them drawn on 
slates, the lines denoting the directions. Have cardinal and 
semi-cardinal points. 
_ Give children tooth-picks and pins, and let them construct vane 
in school-room. Let them make larger ones at home and bring 
in. Fasten these up somewhere, and let children change arrow 
denoting prevailing winds daily. After lesson on weather, make 
observation about winds. 
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At first to intensify, the letters N. E., S. W., may be made on 
the board, and afterward erased. ae 

_Let the children take journeys in the room, as teacher indicates 
direction, or makes the journey; children observe and tell which 
Way was taken. 

All this depends on the enthusiasm of the teacher. Make it 
bright, and interesting. Example of an imaginary journey out- 
side school grounds: “I wish to go to the south two streets, 
then one street or block to the east, two streets to the north, and 
one street to the west. Where shall I be, and in what direction 
shall I take to return to school?” Teacher may draw plan on 
board of this journey, paying no attention to scale, simply for 
direction. : 

_ Apply knowledge gained to season lessons, weather observa- 
tions, etc. 

Ask questions daily as to direction of wind, and have weather 
vane adjusted to correspond. Note changes in the sun shining 
into the room, and kindred topics. : 


> 


Color Lessons. II. 
By FANNIE A, STEBBINS, Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
You may tell me what we saw yesterday in our color lessons, 
May. You may tell me what colors we saw in the spectrum, Ned. 
Who have seen other things that are of any one of these colors ? 
“A carrot is orange.” “ This leaf is green.” 
Show me the part of the spectrum that is like your leaf. 


“That's too much like the yellow for green. I think this part is 
green. 





That is right. Who can find something like this ? (Pointing to 
blue in the spectrum.) “ The — Avenue cars are that color.” 
That is blue. This card is blue. “ Annie says Clara's eyes are 


blue, but they're not like that.” “ They are lighter blue.” 
found a blue circle.” “I have found a blue square.” 

I wonder who has seen a flower of this color (violet). Yes, and 
we call the flower by the same name as the color—“ violet.” 

Now you may take the little envelopes that are on your desks. 
Take the pieces of colored paper from them. (These are the 
sets for first year’s work in color, containing the six standard 
colors and sume neutrals.*) I will hold the glass in the sun 
again and you may place the colored papers on your desks in the 
same order in which you see them in the spectrum. You may 
name the colors in the order in which you have placed them, 
Robbie. You may see if Mary’s are in the right order, Frankie. 
“Dick's row isn’t right; he began at the wrong end.” Can 
you make it right, Dick ?” 

Ihave some strips of paper; who will tell me what color to call 
them? Yes, “ gray is a good name for this color.” (A good size 
is two inches by four inches, with a line one-half inch from either 
long edge, thus :) . 


“T have 




















I will stick some yellow circles on this gray strip, like this. If 
I had a very long strip I might place it along the edge of the 
blackboard and then what should we call it? Where else might 
we use a “ border"? Where else have you seen borders at home ? 
How many have seen a border around the top of the room? 
“There is a border of roses around my room.” “There's a 
border around the carpet in our parlors.” 

You may each have some colored circles and make a border 





*The tus used in this lesson is gotten out by Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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for me. Which color will you choose, Ethel? “I would like violet 
because that will look some like the violets.” ‘I want green, it 
looks like pond lily leaves. Now each one has a strip of paper 
and some pretty circles. You may use your sponges to wet the 
back of acircle. Now lay it on the strip at one end, so that it will 
touch both of those lines that you see. Maggie hasn't her’s quite 
right. Put it so, Maggie. 

Take another circle, wet it, and lay it beside this first one. Oh, 
wet it with your sponge, Johnny. (When finished the borders 
should be like this.) 








— 














You may tell me what you have made, Tommy. “I ‘have 
made a border of orange circles.” “1 have made a border of red 
circles on the gray papers.” (For the remainder of this work, it 
is important to have a “ color wheel.’’*) 

Tell me the color of this ribbon, Charlie. 

“I don’t think it is like the red in the spectrum.” “I think 
there is a part of the spectrum that is that color.” Show it to me, 
Walter. “It’s right there.” Between what colors is it? “I 
think it’s between red and orange.” What colors do you think 
we can mix to make this color? Which shall I use the most of, 
the red or the orange? I will put these two disks together so, 
and put them on this wheel and make them turn very rapidly. Let 
us see if this is right. What is the trouble, children? I will put in 
more red. Now what do you say? Of which color did I use the 
the most? How much more red than orange? Does it look 
more like orange or like red? What kind of red do you think we 
might call it, Susie? That’s a good name we will call it an 
“ orange red,” 

I will make a color for you, using the disks this way : 

Of which is there the most? 

Look at the color now while 
the disk is whirling. *‘ It looks 
a little redder than orange.” 
What shall we call this color ? 
Yes, we will call it “ red-or- 
ange.” Find the red-orange 
paper in your envelopes. 
(These children should have 
the papers provided for second 
year’s work in color.*) You 
may find the orange-red pap- 
ers. 

To-morrow bring me any- 
thing that you think is either 
orange-red or red-orange, and 
we will test it to find if you are right. 


a 


Literature for Little Folks. 


By HARRIET M. KEITH, New York City. 


No one should be able to appreciate true poetry more than chil- 
dren, Instead of sing-song rhymes, treat them to a gem now and 
then, if only a few lines : 

“ Heaped in the hollows of the grove, 
The withered leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, 
And to the rabbit’s tread.” 


Children, if you were in the country now, where would you like 
to take a walk ? 

“On the grass.” “In the fields,” ‘‘ In the woods.” 

Do you know another name for woods? “ Forest.” “ Yes, and 
I know another name, a grove.” ‘Now let us close our eyes 
and dream we are taking a walk in a grove of trees. It is so cool 
to-day, we must wear our coats. What do we see all around us ? 
Do the trees look as they did in the warm summer time covered 
with fresh, green leaves? ‘“ No, they are quite bare.” 

And, what do we see all about us, on the ground, under the 
trees? “Nuts.” “Leaves.” And do the leaves on the ground 
look fresh and green? “ No; they look like these that someone 
found in a grove the other day.” How do they look? “ Faded.” 
Another word. “Withered.” What has withered the poor 
leaves so? ‘‘ Jack Frost.” 

And when the wind comes what does it do to the withered 
leaves? “ It blows them about.” 

And do they lie scattered evenly about on the ground? “No, 


“T think it is red.” 
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the wind blows them into piles.”. Yes, they get into heaps and 
piles, just as if they were cuddling together to keep warm. Let 
us look and see if there are any places in the groves where the 
leaves may hide away from the wind. 

“Behind the trees.” “In holes.” 
instead of holes? “ Hollows.” 

Make a hollow with your hands, like the hollows in the groves 
where the leaves lie. Would you like to hear what a poet has 
written about our dream? Well, this is it: 

“ Heaped in th€ hollows of the grove, 
The withered leaves lie dead.” 

You say it with me this time. (Repeat.) 

Now, let us listen, and hear if the withered leaves make any 
noise. Do they? Yes, “they rustle.” What makes them rustle 
so? “The wind blows them.” 

We can play our hands are leaves, and rub them together, 
making that same rustling sound. Now, if we listen again, per- 
haps the leaves will be very still, and thén all of a sudden, they 
will commence to rustle again. Why is that? “ Because the 
wind stops blowing and then, all of a sudden, it commences again.” 
Yes, when the wind blows very hard, all of a sudden, what do we 
call it? “A gust of wind.” 

Now, you may play your hands are leaves again, and make a 
gust of wind blow them ;—now, make the wind be still,—now an- 
other gust. Sometimes the wind will blow the leaves straight 
along the ground, and then again, it will blow them in a very pe- 
culiar way ; did you ever notice how? “It blows them round and 
round.” Yes, then we say the wind is eddying. I have some- 
times seen the wind take up the dust too, and whirl it round and 
round. Show me with your hands how a gust of wind eddies, 
What is the wind doing? “It is eddying.” 

Let us walk a little further in the grove. The wind is very 
still just now, and yet a little way off, we can hear a faint rust- 
ling sound in the leaves; what do you suppose it can be? “A 
little squirrel.” It might be, but if we peep through the trees, 
we might see a timid little animal with long ears just getting 
ready to take ajump. “A rabbit.” If he sees us, what will he 
do? “Run away.” Before he runs away, let us say our little 
verse again, and | will tell you some more : 

“ Heaped in the hollows of the grove, 
The withered leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, 
And to the rabbit’s tread:” 

(The new words when once elicited from the children are used 
freely by the teacher in further conversation. 

Personify as much as possible. There are numberless selec- 
tions from Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, as beautiful and simple 


as this.) 
Pa 


Still Experiments. 


By E. E. K. 


Almost every school program, now-a-days, sets apart certain 
periods for language work. A good deal of the time thus devoted 
is rather aimlessly spent in conversations with nothing particular 
to talk about. Language lessons should be so conducted as to 
strengthen the observing faculties, train the powers of thought, 
and reinforce the other work of the school. Forceful preparation 
for conversation lessons may be provided in the shape of what | 
have learned to call stz// experiments. These are processes set 
a-going before the eyes of the children in some stray minute and 
watched by them in such moments from day to day until the time 
comes to talk about them. The familiar experiment of leaving a 
rib bone in vinegar until you can tie it into a knot, or an egg until 
po can squeeze it into a bottle, would come under this head. 

et selected children plant seeds and take care of them—own them 
until it is seen whether they develop one seed leaf or two seed 
leaves. Lay seeds on a piece of py 3 net so hung over an 
appropriate vessel that the seeds are half submerged in water. 

eep them so and watch them sprout and develop—roots and all 
visible. Climbing salt is another interesting subject of attention. 
Half fill a jar with salt and keep it covered with water. Either 
blue the water or use a blue glass jar. In a country school, let a 
boy climb a tree and squeeze a brass finger ring upon a growing 
nut over whose middle it just fits. Leave it there till the nut Is 
full grown. Then have it taken down and dissected. Half fill a 
tumbler with soil and put in a colony of ants. Tie a scrap of gauze 
over the top. Sprinkle lightly from time to time to keep the soil 
from becoming unnaturally o. Stray minute observance of 
changes in the soil made by the little builders accumulate material 
for a very profitable conversation, even if science is not so syste- 
matically pursued as to include this ant-study in the regular work, 


x. 

The editor of the Northwestern Teacher very kindly says in 
his note asking for some extra copies of the beautiful Christmas 
number of THE SCHOOL JoURNAL: “It is excellent; I admire 


your enterprise in making so good an educational magazine. Suc- 
cess to you. ‘ A, F. LUZADDER. 


What could we say 
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From Oswego Normal School. 


Specimens oF CuiLpREN’s Work 1n Practice DerakiMENT 


The Pond Snail. 


Iam the pond snail. I live in still clear water, in ponds or 
creeks. I heard a little boy telling his sister that my large parts 
are the shell or hard part, and the soft part. 

I can tell about my shell myself. It is hard and black with 
brown stripes. I use it when it rains or when danger is near. The 
oyster, clam, and mud turtle have shells too. 

My soft parts are the head, body, foot, and mantle. 

My head is the foremost part of my body. 

My feelers grow from the upper side of my head. They are 
long and black. 

My eyes are in the front part of my head at the base of my feel- 
ers. They are very small and black. 

My small mouth is on the upper part of my head. 

My long tongue is like a file with small teeth all over it. 
foot is under my body. 
use it on a float. 

My body is usually in the shell, and it is never wholly out of the 
shell because it is attached at one end. 

The breathing pore is at one side of my body. I come up to 
the top of the water to breathe, and after I get the air in it is very 
hard to get out. 

I am a very happy little animal to swim about all day with my 
playfellows. JAMES MULDOON, 

Age Io years. 


My 
It is used to creep with and sometimes I 


The Horsechestnut Twig. 


This horsechestnut twig is small, but 
some are large. 

This horsechestnut twig is cylindri- 
cal in shape. 

The color of the stem is brown. 

The stem near the top is light brown, 
near the bottom of the stem the color 
is dark brown. 

The parts of the twig are the buds 
and stem. 

The parts of the stem are the outer 
bark, inner bark, wood and pith. 

Some of the buds are small, and 
seme are large. 

The buds are ovoidal in shape. 

The color of the buds is dark brown. 

The buds are dark brown. In the 
winter time a sticky varnish covers 
them. 

When it rains or snows the moisture 
cannot get into the buds and spoil 
them. 

The buds come in the fall. 

The maple tree and the poplar tree have buds now. 
NETTIE SCHENTZOw, 
Age 8 years. 








Frog Series. 


(As soon as the frogs’ eggs appear in the spring they are col- 
lected, placed in glass jars, and brought into the school-rooms. 
The study then begins. The pupils ohserve the mass. The 
children make drawings of the eggs as they appear at this stage. 
As the tadpoles hatch they in turn become objects of study, and 
the children again make rawings in this stage of development ; 


and so on from egg to fi the children observe, compare, ex- 
Press, gi oral descriptions, written descriptions, and make 
drawings, is study continues through a number of weeks.) 


S. J. W. 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


I was born on the 2nd. day of 
April. It was a beautiful day. 1 
saw a lot of other frogs’ eggs out 
in the water near some stones so | 
thought I would come out. Before 
I came out I was very funny. | 
was a black ball ; by and by | was 
in the shape of a fish and left my 
covering. I had a big head and 
slender tail and I could swim. 
After which my tail grew small 
and then two hind legs came out | 
can swim faster than before : then 
my tail went away and now I am 
a frog. Now I hop around on 
the earth. I don’t care for the water 
very much. When the winter 
comes, I will find a hoe and go 
to sleep and when the summer 
comes | will come again. 

—ANNA LEMON, 10 yrs. 


Og 





FROM EGG TO FROG. By seventh year pupil. 


Study of the Apple. 


Since last May the children have had several views of the apple 
tree—it takes a whole year to get acquainted with the appearance 
of the tree—with its season aspects. During May and early June 
the pretty clusters of blossoms and buds were brought into the 
school-rooms. The unfolding buds were watched, the blossoms 
enjoyed, then studied. The twigs bearing the blossoms were 
kept in water and the changes in the blossom observed. Fresh 
twigs were brought in from time to time and the development 
from flower to fruit noticed. In October, the ripe fruit furnished 
helpful lessons in observation, comparison, modeling, drawing, 
and language. 

The life-history of the apple and other fruits, as sfudied by 
the children, have furnished most interesting material for many 
blackboard readings. The following is one of the many such 
readings that have grown out of the apple study. S. J. W. 





The Apple Blossom. 
B Primary. 
I. (JUNE.) 


Good morning, apple blossom, how do you do this fine June 
morning ? 

Very well, I thank you, what would you like to have me tell you 
this morning ? 

Oh, I wish to know very much about you. 

Well, ask me questions and I will tell you all I can. 

Will you please tell me what the little green parts around the 
outside of you are called ? 

Those little green parts form the calyx. 

What is the name of just one of those parts? 

Just one of those parts is a sepal. 

And what is this pretty pink and white part ? 

My _ “ps and white part is called the corolla, and one of 
the parts of the corolla is a petal. 

Oh, apple blossom, what queer little things these are! 

They are so long and straight and have little caps on them. 

What are they? 

Those are my stamens, and just see the powder I can shake 
from my little caps. 

What are those other things that have smaller caps on them ? 

Those are parts of my pistil. 

Thank you, apple blossom ; good by. 

Good by. 

Il. (JUNE.) 

Here I am again, apple blossom ; but —— have changed! 

Where are your pretty white and pink petals ? 

Oh, they have dropped off! 

But you are not as pretty as you were. 

No, but I do not mind ¢ I shall soon be a nice large apple. 

What will be your name then ? 
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Then I shall be the fruit of the apple-tree and not a blossom of 
the apple tree. 
So the apple is a fruit, is it ? 
Yes, the apple is a fruit. 
Ill. (OCTOBER.) 


On this bright October morning | shall have to say, Good 
morning, apple, because you are no longer a blossom. 

No, I am an apple now. 

What do you call your parts now ? 

My parts are the skin, pulp, core, and seeds. 

What are you good for, apple, besides for us to eat? _ 

Why, I cover the seeds and protect them till they are ripe. 

From where did you first come ? 

Our family first lived in a country far, far away from here. We 
were taken to other countries, and finally to America. 

How long have apples-trees been growing upon the earth ? 

For many, many years. 

How old does the apple-tree live to be. 

Oh, It lives to be very old. Sometimes it lives to be seventy 
or eighty years old. ; 

Thank you, apple, you have told me much that I wished to 
know about you. 
IV. 

Apple, please tell me some fruit that is related to you. 

Oh, yes ; the pear, quince, and hawthorn are, my sisters. 

I am so glad you are a sister of the pear, you are both so very 
nice. 

Is there not one name for you and your sisters ? 

Oh yes, we are called pomes. 

Then you are a pome. 

Yes, 1amapome. The pear is a pome, too. 


¥ 
First Steps in Reading. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal of Alden St., School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


(As the preliminary langu. lesson was given by means ofa picture, I show 
= at the beginning of this exercise, as a stepping stone to what is coming 
ter.) 


Who can tell me what this is? What makes you think it is a 
voung horse ? Where is little Polly ? What has she had for break- 








fast? As she does not care to stay in the stable any longer, for 
what is she now waiting? True; she hears her master’s step out- 
side. As she knows that soon she will be let out into the green 
fields, what sound does she make? Has every horse such a kind 
master as Polly? (Now show a perfect toy horse. I use the set 
of Chelsea objects.) What do you see? “Horse.” Please tell 
me the whole story. “I see a horse.” 

What can a horse do? “Run.” Will you please tell me so? 
“ A horse can run.” What else cana horse do? “A horse can 
jump.” “A horse can walk.” “A horse can kick.” “A horse can 
stand.” “A horse can trot.” What can a horse do that is neces- 
sary for him to do, in order to live ? 

Susie. “A horse can eat.” 

Raymond, “A horse can drink.” . 

You have told me many things that a horse can do, and yet 
val raised hands show me that you have thought of still more. 

ight; for without sleep, the horse would not care to trot very 
long for us ; and he would be very unfortunate if he could neither 
see, hear, smell, nor taste. 

What has the horse? Katie may tell me. “The horse has a 
tail.” You may touch the parts as you name them. 

Who can tell her what we call “the ends of the horse's feet?” 
George may touch some part that Katie has not told us about. 

Do all horses have saddles and bridles? For what then, would 
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you think that this horse is used? Who can ‘show me the stir. 
rups? Could he ride horse-back very well without the reins> 
Don’t you think it would hurt the horse to guide him by his 
mane ? . 
Of what use is the forelock ? 
Do all horses have “four legs and four feet”? We all agree 
with Sadie that “the horse has a pretty brown mane on the side 
of his neck ;” now tell me about the parts of his head? Ver, 
well done, Sadie. We will have to watch a horse, some day, and 
see how he uses all these parts. . 
If you had a horse, what would you do, Rufus? “ Go to ride,” 
Will you please tell meso? “If I had a horse I would go to 
ride.” 
George? “If I had a horse I would take you toride.” Thank 
you ; if your papa gave you a horse, would you whip it? | am 
glad to hear you say you would be like the kind master. 
Carl, you may take the horse. What have you? “I have a 
horse.”” Please hand it to Annie. If you did not know Annie's 
name, who would you say has the horse now, Carl? “ She has the 
horse.” (Handing it toa boy.) And now? “He has the horse.” 
You may both hold the horse. Who dave the horse now? “ Jj’, 
have the horse.” (Teacher holds it.) ‘“ You have the horse.” 
(Handing it to two little girls.) ‘‘ Zey have the horse.” 
Children, did you ever receive a letter from grandma? Why 
did she not talk to you, instead of writing such a long letter? We 
will imagine that 1am “along way off,” and want toteli you 
about something that I can see. As I cannot make you hear, | 
am going to write it in a little letter on the blackboard ; then | 
will write what you tell me, also. (Holding up the horse before 
the class.) What do you see, Alice? (Write her answer on the 
board.) “I see a horse.” 
Who would like toread Alice’s story? (Write, “I see a horse’ 
on another part of the broad.) Who would like to read it again? 
(Write it on a slate.) 
Here is a story on the slate. Susie please read it to us. (Write 
the same sentence on the floor.) Who can look so low, and tel! 
us what is written there? (Write again on paper.) . Here is a 
little letter. Yes, we can each read that, can we not? (Handing 
the horse to John.) What Aave you, John? Please whzsfer it to 
me. (Write on board, “I have a horse.)” 
Who can read what John whispered to me? That is much bet- 
ter than seezmg a horse. I wish that story could be made true for 
each little boy and girl in the class. (Write it in several places as 


before.) 
Who remembers Alice’s story? Whocan find another just like 
it? And still another? John may now tell aloud to the class 


what he whispered to me. You see you told me correctly, before 
hearing John. Find the story that tells me you have a horse. 
Now you can only see him. Where is the story that tells 
me so? 

Let us erase all the stories that say, “I see ahorse.” What are 
left? Each may read and then erase, “ I have a horse.” 

Iam going to give you some little letters that I have written 
you about the horse, and after you have traced over the stories, 
you may take them home and read them to mamma and papa. 
Yes, and “to Uncle Charlie and Aunt Kate, too,” if you wish. 

(As fast as the sentences are learned,and later the words,they are 
written in blank books and taken home by the children at night. 
By reading them so often, they become fixed in their minds. It 
also helps to connect school and home life.) 


a 
The Teaching of the Number Five. 


By A, B. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. 


There is a great deal implied in the Anow/edge of a given num- 
ber. Let us see what the child must be able to do before he can 
truly be said to Anow a number. 

1. To recognize it as a whole and to recognize and be able to 
make its symbol. 2. To measure it by known measures num- 
bers previously learned. 3. To compare it with other num- 
bers learned and to state the result of this comparison. 4. To 
combine all possible numbers to make it. 5. To separate into al! 
possible parts. 6. To apply knowledge gained in preceding steps 
in many practical examples. 

“ws exemplification of this treatment of a number is found 
below. 


A. 


Harry, hold up two twos. Mary, hold up three and one. Lulu, 
take enough ones to make the number Harry and Mary have. 
Molly, hold up half as many as Harry has, one-fourth as many 4s 
Mary has, and one-fourth as many as Lulu has. All the rest 
may hold in the air this number. hat is its name ? 

Put the “four” on the table before you. Put enough more blocks 
with it to make this number (holding up five blocks). W ho will 
tell me the name of this number? “ It is five.” 

All hold up the new number and pronounce its name. 
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Each one of you may show me the new number. No one may 
use the blocks in doing so. 

Each may bring me the number five to-morrow morning. Try 
and get a five that you think no one else will have. 


B. 


Let us all get this new number and see what we can find about 
it, Find how many times you use one to make it. Measure it 
with one. “ It takes 5 ones to make five.” 

Take one away as many times as you can. Jennie, tell us about 
that. “‘When you take one away from five, five times, five is all 


gone.” ; ae 

That is well, Jennie. You may say, there are five ones in five. 
What number shall we next measure five with? How many twos 
do you find in five? “There are two twos and one over in 


five. 
Good. Measure it with three. Who will tell me about it? 
John. “I find one three in five, and two are left.” 


“ Measure with four and tell me what you find, Harry. “One 
four and one make five.” 


Who will measure it with five ? 
al 


Hold up one of your five. How many such parts of five in 
five? “There are five such parts of five in five.” 

One is what part of five? The pupils should be able to state 
that one is one-fifth of five. If they do not make this statement 
it will be because on | have not thoroughly comprehended the 
treatment of fractional parts of the numbers that precede five. 

Mary, bring me two-fifths of five. Harry, you may give John 
three of your five. Tell me, John, what part of five you have ? “1 
have three-fifths of five.” 

Paul, what part of five is the number four ? 
fifths of five” (holding up four). 

How many fifths of five are five ? 

D. 

Children delight in making picture tables. Below is given a 

sample of such a table as the children built without much 


effort. In case they are at any time at a loss in determining the 
parts of the combination, as the result of the combination of the 


parts, they mav have recourse to the blocks. 
SSSse- oper 


“ There is one five in five.” 


“Four are four- 


+ 
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KESEA 
Indicating the fractional parts of five the pupil may be allowed 
to build the picture and indicate by a cross or otherwise the part 


of five considered. After the picture has been built it may be read 
by the pupil. 


LODO - 
E. 


ORAL STATEMENTS, 


{ One M is one-fifth 
M MM M M ? of five M’s. 

) Two oblongs are twe- 
7 tet eee ( fifths of five oblongs. 

\ Three letter O’s are three- 
° ° ° o°0 ) fifths of five letter O's. 

\ Four circles are four- 


° © ) fifths of five circles. 


F. 


The pupil may use objects to illustrate their answers to the 
following questions, Having arranged the blocks they should use 
the arrangement in proof of the statement. 

1. How many more than one is five ? 2. What number is three 
less than five? 3. How many ones make five? 4. How man 
threes and what make five? 5. What is three-fifths of five? 6. 
Five ishow many more than three? 7. What number is three 
less than five? 8. Four is what part of five? 9. How many 
fours in five? 10. Two twos and what make five ? 


G. 


The following will not be too hard for the pupil, and the lang- 
uage side of arithmetic is to be constructed on no other plan : 

1. What number is three more than two? 2. What part of five 
's one-half of five? 3. Two times what number and one make 
five? 4. Five less three leaves what part of five? 5. One-half 
of two and one-third of three make what part of five? 6. Three 
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and what part of four make five? 7. Three-fourths of four and 
two ones are what part of five? 8. Five less two-thirds of three 
are how many ? 9. One-half of four + two-thirds of three + one 
are how many? 10. Three-fourths of four are what part of five? 

(The above should be worked out by the pupils. The tenth 
thought out by the pupil would appear as follows : 


0000 00000 


(Three-fourths of four are equal to three-fifths of five.) 
H. 


(Now comes the practical application of the work wherein a 
great number of problems are given by the teacher and the pupils 
are required to prove statements made in answer by use of blocks. 
Here also comes that still untilled field in which the pupil, recog- 
nizing the relations of numbers, builds his own problems to his 
great delight and benefit.) 

»* 


Physical Culture in the Public Schools. 
Lesson IV. 


By R. ANNA MorRrIs, Supervisor Physical Culture, Des 
Moines, Ia. 
THE RELAXING EXERCISES. 

Through self-consciousness, or awkwardness, people are con- 
stantly falling into constrained, unnecessary positions. There is 
hardly a child who has arrived at the age of ten or twelve years, 
who does not sometimes stiffen and twist himself in physical tort- 
ure because he does not know what to do with his hands and feet. 
Before this habit of wasting the vital forces becomes fixed, he 
should be taught how to rid himself of this nervous strain. When 
he has once learned the lessons of “letting go of himself,” as it 
were, and feels sure that his head and feet will stay on without 
watching, he is in the possession ; 
of a knowledge that will be a 
blessing to him through his entire 
life. 

Our overworked American peo- 
ple, and especially the teachers, 
need to know the secret of resting 
the muscles and freeing the tired 
nerves, when they are not in use. 

This needed training can be , 
had-by a faithful, thoughtful prac- 
tice of the relaxing exercises. 

With the young it does not re- 
quire a long continued drill; just 
an occasional exercise is sufficient. 
I would not advise the exclusive 
use of these exercises for school 
children. Careless children are 
apt to take advantage of them, 
and relax too often; however, 
that depends very much on the 
way in which they are presented 
to the children. They surely have 
their proper place in a well round- 
ed system of body training. 


EXERCISES, 





First group. Standing with one foot a little in advance of the 
other, lean slightly forward, at the 
waist, and extend the arms in front, 
palms down; then surrender the hands 
at the wrists, and shake them vigor- 
ously. Imagine that you are flinging 
drops of water from your fingers. 
(Fig. 1). With arms in this position 
shake the hands; (a) up and down; 
(4) in and out; (c) around and around. 

Second group. (a) Extend the 
arms in front, palms facing ; relax the 
hands and shake them up and down 
as in a threatening gesture. (6) 
Swing the arms backward and for- 
ward on a horizontal line shoulder 
high and make the hands move 
strongly at the wrist, as in a negative 
gesture. I sometimes say: “Let us 
‘scatter sand,’ as we throw our hands 
from side to side.” (¢c) Swing the 
arms from the shoulders, forward and 
backward. (@) Raise the arms above 





Fig. U1. 
the head; then let them drop “all at once,” as ropes would fa 


(a) Elevate the shoulders as much as you can, 


Third group. 
ore (6) Shrug the 


then drop them, letting the arms hang lifeless. 
shoulders from the right to left, and reverse. 








Fourth group. Stand firmly 
on both feet ; (a) relax and agi- 
tate the body, throwing it to 
right and left. (Fig. 2). (4) 
Slowly let the body, above the 
waist, fall lifelessly forward— 
as seen in Fig. 3; there rest a 
moment, then raise it gradually 
to erect. Asthe body is brought 
to upright, carry the shoulders 
up, and then back and down- 
ward, at the same time expand 
the chest toits fullest extent. (c) 
When the body has come to 
erect take a full deep breath. In 
the same manner as in the for- 
ward movement let the body 
fall to right, left, and back. 

Fifth group. (a) Stand on 





Fig. LIT. 
one foot ; swing the other leg, from the thigh, forward and back- 


ward. Reverse and repeat. (6) Stand on one foot; shake the 
other foot vigorously. Reverse and repeat. 


Order of Practice. 
(To be written on blackboard.) 


I. Hands. Up and down; in and out; around and around. 
II. Arms. Up and down; horizontal; forward and backward ; 
dropping. 


III. Shoulders. Raise and drop, shrug. 

IV. Throw the body right and left. 
right; drop left; drop backward. 

V. Swéng ,; first the right, then left leg. 

Shake ; first the right, then left foot. 


(Through a misunderstanding, Fig. 3, in Number III. of this series, Nov. 28, 
was incorrectly shown ; the position being too far backward.—Eps.) 


, 
Early Lessons in Form Expression. V. 


By GRACE Hooper, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 
BISECTION OF CUBE. 


We all remember, | think, that the other day we bisected a 
sphere. What do I mean by the word “ bisect,"" May? “ Cut- 
ting the sphere into two equal parts.” Right; to-day we will 
take the lumps of clay which I have placed on the slates, and 
make a cube, just as we did some time ago. Let us see if you can 
remember to make the faces and edges correctly. After it is fin- 
ished you may take the linen thread, and place it exactly across 
the middle of one face, just as I am doing; draw it through and 
bisect our cube. (Fig. 1.) Try to make the halves exactly 


Drop forward; drop 











Fig. 2. 


Fig 1. 
alike. Now tell me something about these parts. “They 
each have the same number of faces as the cube, but they are not 
all alike.” Right. James was a bright boy to discover that. 
“ The corners are all right angles.” ‘The edges are straight, but 
they are not allthe same length, as they were in the cube.” Look 
at the face we first cut. Is ita square now? “No, it is half a 
square.”” Here is a paper square. I will give each of you one, 
and you may fold it, so that it will look like the half square on the 
clay block. We name this shape an od/ong. (Fig. 2.) Can any- 
one see, or think of anything that is in this shape, or nearly so. 
Yes, Susie, “the cover of the reading book.” “ he icture on the 
wall.” Gertrude, what have you found? “The door, and the 
blackboard.” ‘The box on the table.”” No, not the whole box, 
ee a face of the box. An oblong is the shafe of a face, not 
a ; 


BISECTING A CYLINDER. 


We are learning to cut our clay forms very nicely, and to-day 
we will try the cylinder. Make a whole cylinder first. I am sure 


you remember how to do that; then watch me, and I will show 
you how to place the thread carefully across the middle of the 
circular face. (Fig. 3.) Press a little, then take the ends in your 
fingers, and cut right through the clay. What is the word which 
“Yes, I have dzsected it.” 


tells what I have done ? Work care- 
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fully and slowly, and try to get two nice even parts. We will put 
them away to dry, and study them to-morrow. 








Fig. 3. 





STUDY OF THE HALF-CYLINDER. 


What stories can I hear about the half-cylinder we made yes- 
terday? Helen first: “1 see two faces, one plain, one curved.” 
Gertrude, what is yours? “Helen forgot to tell about the two 
end faces, and that makes four.” What is the shape of the end 
faces? ‘“ Semicircles.” Have we ever seen semi-circles before ? 
Yes, “in the hemisphere.” What is the shape of the other plane 
face ? “ An oblong.”” Tell all about the oblong face, John. “It 
has four straight edges ; two long and two short, and four right 
angles.” Let us see what the half-cylinder will do. “It will 
stand, slide, and rock.” 

I wonder if we can think of anything that has the shape of this 
block. Perhaps you have seen something in the kitchen closet at 
home. Yes, “a nutmeg grater.” (Fig. 4.) We will make one of 
clay. First a cylinder, then bisect it. Now take as’much clay as you 
can out of the oblong face without breaking it,with our little piece of 
wood. Make some holes with the tooth-pick, a little handle of 
clay, and two flat strips for the back, and it is finished. 


PAPER CUTTING, 


The children’s first experience in the use of scissors may be an 
exercise preparatory to — for themselves the shapes they 
have studied; it may be of this nature: To each child is 
given a sheet of brown ruled paper, and a pair of scissors. They 
are directed to cut the paper into a number of strips, cutting ex- 
actly on the ruled lines. This will be found to require quite a 
little practice, simple as it appears. In another lesson they may 
fold the paper on the line, and again, across the lines and cut on 
the fold. The teacher may prepare some papers with curved 
lines and ask the pupils to cut on those. The squares and circles 
may be folded as before, and cut into oblongs, and semicircles. 


PENCIL HOLDING. 


Thus far, no expression by the pencil has been called for; as 
it is the most difficult, it may well be deferred until the little fin- 
gers have become skilled in the more simple tasks. 

Before any drawing is attempted, the pencil should become a 
familiar tool to the child. It is important from the first to spend 
a few moments each day in drill on position in sitting, and in 
movements of the hand and arm. 


POSITION, 


The pupil should sit facing the desk, back as far as possible so 
as to allow of free movement of the arm. Exercises should be 
given without the pencil at first, such as opening and closing 
the hand; turning the wrist; pointing the fingers forward and to 
the left; and drawing imaginary, horizontal, and vertical lines on 
the desk. 

Circular movements may 
also be given. Strive to 
obtain freedom in the mo- 
tions of the hand and wrist. 
Afterwards put the pencil 
in the hands and repeat the 
above exercises. Insist up- 
on having the pencil held 
about two inches from the 
point. (Fig. 5.) 

If the pencil be correctly 
handled, the character of 
the work of drawing will 
be on a much higher scale 
than that produced by cramped and awkward manipulation. 


THE RULER. 


PPT TTT TT 





ena 
"30 Deorees” 











Fig. 5. 














The ruler is another instrument which the pupil must learn to 
use. 
METHOD. 


Take your new rulers, children, and look at the figures you find 
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on them. How many do you see? “Eleven,” is right. All find 
the distance from the end of the rule, tothe figure 1. That dis- 
tance is called ome inch. Now find the figure 2. Is it the same 
distance from 1 as the first space. Yes, so we call the distance 
from the end to2—? Louise may tell. ‘* Two inches.” (So 
continue with the remaining inches.) Do you see a long line, 
between 1 and 2? What does it do to the space? “ Divides it 
into two equal parts.” Then what might each parts be called. 
«One-half an inch.” Find as many more half inches as you can 
on the measure. Julia thinks there are 24. (Let different lengths 
as one-inch and a half, three inches, etc., be found and drawn.) 
Now, children, try to make one inch, and two inches without 
measuring, then test them with the ruler. All measure the piece 
of paper on the desks. I will write what Henry says. “ Five and 
one-half inches." What does May wish to say. “ Henry did not 
tell how much it measured the other way, and it is three inches.” 
(Drill on the measuring of books, slates, pencils, etc.) 


- 
Ways and Means. 


By E. D. K. 


The inherent desire to see one’s name in print, may account for 
the potency of that little device in the school-room, known as “Roll 
of Honor.” If a teacher knows how to manage this little piece of 
chalk design on the blackboard it can easily be made an incentive 
that shall be the heavy “ ounce of prevention” to outweigh the 

‘pound of cure,” in school discipline. 

“If youare neither tardy nor absent for a week, your name shall 
be placed on this Roll of Honor next Monday morning.” Now 
this is one of those propositions that depends wholly on the way it 
is said. One teacher may say this in a stolid, meaningless way 





Rol of Honor. 


GyaceN. Howard. 





Geor ger Warren. 






‘Glara J. Waters. 











that will be only the right 0” and on monotone, that will completely 
kill ambition. Another teacher who has a glimmering of an 
idea‘what 1s meant by the term “ human nature” in this connection, 
will say this, with a Zook and a fone that will locate that honorable 
“ Roll,” in the seventh heaven of bliss, and put into the soul of 
every child the determination to “ get there ” or die in the attempt. 
Shall this power to inspire be’called tact, management, or what ? 
Is it not simply the warm heart of the teacher who has not yet 
lost all naturalness and child-sympathy, voicing itself in a tone? 

If the teacher has an interest that the child sha!l ejay these lit- 
tle ways and means, they are effective—not otherwise. 


, 
A Lesson in Modeling. 


By LizzrE M. HADLEY, Lowell, Mass. 


(Teacher holding up a sphere.) What have I here? “A 
sphere.” . 

Tell me the whole story. “ You have a sphere.” a 

How do you know it is a sphere? “ Because it is round. 
_ (Holding up a cylinder.) This is round ; is ita sphere? “It 
isn't roun ever The sphere is like a ball.” ‘ 

Very well, James. How will a ball roll? “A ball will roll 
every way.” 

Then when you have anything that will roll every way you 
may know that it isa—? “A sphere.” : 

he ou may take your clay and roll it very gently till you have a 
Sphere, 

Now let me see whose sphere will be perfect, and while you roll 
the clay you may repeat this verse. 


We are each of us making a little ball. 
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quiet and watch me. 






Roll it and roll it and don’t let it fall. 

Round now and round see us work the soft clay, 

And when it is done it will roll every way. 

Roll it and turn it then roll it again, 

My bonnie wee women and brave little men ; , 

Roll this side and that side, now there and now here. 
Now it’s done and we're holding a pretty clay sphere. 


(All hold up spheres.) 
Place the spheres on your desks, and tell me all you can about 


them, 


“A sphere will roll every way.” “A sphere will stand.” “A 


sphere has one round surface.” 


Fred may collect the spheres, and we will play you are millers 


and have a great deal of corn to grind. Your hands may be the 


mill-stones. (Children sing while hands describe a circle.) 
“ This is the way we grind the corn, grind the corn, grind the 
corn, fing.” 
This is the way we grind the corn, the mill-wheel swiftly whirl- 
Now I think your corn 1s all ground, and you may be very 
(Sketching on the blackboard.) 
Tommy may find a sphere in the picture. Mamie another 
sphere. Susie may find a sphere. Jimmy may find a cylinder, 
Rose may find a cube. Lily and Willie may find cubes. 


oq 





QO 
Od 


_ You may make me this picture with the building sticks (or tooth- 
picks). I will give you cardboard spheres and cylinders to use. 
Be sure you put them in their right places. 
















* 
Lesson on The Yard. 


By BELLA HERRING, Avalon, Pa. 


Here is a /ong measure (showing a yard-stick). Who knows 
how long this measure is? Suppose | wanted a piece of ribbon 
just as long as this, how much should | buy? “A yard.” Yes. 
James, take your foot-rule and find the length of this stick. “It 
is three feet long.” Tell me in another way how long it is. 
“ Thirty-six inches.” Draw a line on the blackboard a yard long. 
Measure it. How many feet long is the line? “Three feet.” 
How many feet, then, make a yeed? If this table is just a yard 
wide how many feet wide is it? Mary, take this twine and meas- 
ure off a yard. In what kind of a store have you seen a yard-stick 
used? What do we buy by the yard? Yes; when we measure 
“cloth” or “ribbon” we use a yard-stick. Have you ever seen 
any other kind of a yard measure? “ My mother has a tape for 
measuring yards.” 

You may guess the length of this room. Henry may take the 
ard-stick and measure the length. If this room is nine yards 
ong, how many feet long is it? What is the distance from the 
door to the stove? From the stove to the window? From the 
table to the side of the room ? 

If I wanted a piece of ribbon just half as long as this stick, how 
much should I buy? “A half yard.” John may take one of these 
strips of paper and cut off a half yard. How many inches long is 
a half yard? A piece of cloth a half yard long is how many inch- 
es long? If I wanted a piece of ribbon only half as long as a half 
yard, how much should I buy? “A quarter of a yard.” Show 
me on the yard-stick how long a quarter of a yard is. How many 
inches long is a quarter of a yard? A piece of oil-cloth three 
quarters of a yard long is how many inches long? What part of 
a yard is twelve inches ? ; 

At 6 cents a quarter of a yard, what will a yard of ribbon cost? 
What part of a yard is nine inches? What part of a yard is eigh- 
teen inches ? What part of a yard is twenty-seveninches? How 
many feet in six yards? In seven and one-half yards? In five 
yards and two feet? In four yards and a quarter and three quar- 
ters of a yard? How many inches in one-half of two-thirds of a 

ard? 

At four dollars a yard, what will three-fourths of a yard of vel- 
vet cost? If a quarter of a yard of cloth costs one dollar, how 
much would 4 yards cost ? 

If Ned's kite has a tail two yards and a foot long, how many 
feet long is it? 

Write on your slates,— 


3 feet make one yard. 18 inches make one half yard. 


36 inches make one yard. 9 inches make one quarter yard. 
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Busy Work. 


(In compliance with a universal request for “ Busy Work ”’ for little children 
this column of the Primary edition is set apart in THe Journat. Little folks 
cannot always be kept on the “three R’s.” There is a natural psychological 
demand for relaxation and variety, and for something with which to busy the 
fingers. Teachers of primary rooms, especially those who “* have so many chil- 
dren they don’t know what to do,” have resorted to all sorts of expedients to 
keep the little hands out of mischief, These expedients have not always been 
wr selected, and have not been educative in their use or — my os It is of 
very little worth to give children “things to play with,’’ unless that play is 
educative in the Froebelian sense, and 1s as much a part of their mental training 
as any other part of the school regime. Several faults stand out in the employ- 
ment of ** busy work” by teachers.. They donot always insist upon carefulness 
and accuracy in the doing of this work. The same carelessness which is con- 
doned in this manual training will re-appear all through their other work, and a 
lack of thoroughness is thus permitted to enter into the child’s character. Again 
children are allowed the use of material for so long a time as to wear out the 
enjoyment of it. The greatest skill is nec to know how much and how 
little of this work can be given to children, and still leave them with a desire 
for more, If each child could have its own box of materials, a sense of owner- 
ship in it would greatly increase the value of the exercise in the child’s mind.) 


Calendar Making. 


(For Second Year in Primary School.) 


Material—Pencil, slate, and pasteboard ruler. 

Aim.—Toteach the arrangement of the days of the month, abbre- 
viations, figure-making, printing, measuring, and carefulness in 
ruling and making, 

Method.—(Copy of calendar on blackboard.) What is this, chil- 
dren? Who can tell me how to write the word “calendar” on 
the board? When you buy a calendar, is there any month but 
January in it? Howmanymonths? Give metheirnames. How 
many days are there in the months? Which have thirty ? Which 
have thirty-one? How many know the little verse that tells the 
different days in each month? What are these little letters under 
the word January. 


Give the names of the “days of the week.” 


Ath, 


We 
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JANUARY, 1892. 
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are turned over so that the corner which was on the left side is on 
the right, still keeping the base-line to the front. This corner is 
now folded to the left, making a right-angled triangle of eight thick- 
nesses. 

When the base-line finds its place again, and the closed side js 
at the right, the upper corner on the left side is folded over to the 
right making a vertical fold from the apex to the base-line, and is 
then turned back again. (Fig.1.) Now the same corner is 
brought to the point where the last fold touches the base-line and 
another vertical fold is made. 

The teacher’s pencil emphasizes this last fold so that the scissors 
may follow it more accurately. 
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Talk to the children about the octagon and four triangles which 
come out after the papers are cut and let them paste (Fig.3.) The 
next arrangement they should find for themselves. 

N. Y. Céty. AIDA R. DEMIL?. 


¥ 
Designing with Sticks. 


Maiterial.—One inch sticks of any color that the teacher may se- 
lect. Two inch sticks to harmonize in color with the others.~ 

Aim.—To teach arrangement and harmony of color. 

Method.—First allow the pupils to copy from the blackboard, 
afterward to arrange from memory, the following design : 








[1 [2 
718\|9 
14/15/16 
21 | 22/23 
28/29 





4|s5si6 
(4/12/43 
18/19/20 
25/26 
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26 | 27 





























Why are not these names written out? Who can tell me how to 
write that long word “abbreviations”? Get your slates, pencils, 
and rulers, and make a calendar just like this. Make it about four 
inches long and be just as careful as you can be to do all the ruling, 
figure-making, and printing very nicely. 

If you have any time left after you have finished the calendar 
you may draw any design you like over it, to make it _ 


> 


Parquetry. 


Materials-Squares of paper (4x4 inches), primary and 
secondary colors; large sheets of white paper for mounting; 
paste, brushes or slate and scissors. 

Aim.—To stimulate preception, to utilize the child’s natural 
propensity to cut with scissors, and to encourage accurate. exe- 
cution, 

Method.—Each child receives a square of white paper, one of 
cclored, a slat or brush, and some paste. When the smaller 
squares are turned diagonally the bottom corner is folded to the 
top, then the corner at the right and the one on the left come 
together. The papers are now to be turned so that the base-line 
is nearest to the children and the closed side at the right. The 
upper corner on the left is folded to the right, and then the papers 
























































Trenton, ANNA A. L. LEE, 
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A Child’s Observation of Form, 


By A. F. AMES, Riverside, III. 


When Caryl was three years of age she had given to her some 
small kindergarten spheres, cubes and cylinders, of different colors. 
A few days after she strung them all on a string, selecting all the 
cylinders first, then all the cubes, and, lastly, all the spheres. She 
then found another cylinder. Her mother told her to put it 
on the string, thinking she would put it on next to the spheres. 
Instead of doing so, Caryl took off the spheres and cubes, put 
the cylinder with the others, and then strung the cubes to- 
gether and the spheres together as before. 

As Caryl grew tired of playing with her blocks they were put 
away, until she was 3 years, 2 months, and 5 days old. On 
that morning her blocks were given her to play with. Caryl put 
all of the blocks in a little basket and strung them very quickly 
in the following order : first, the cylinders ; second, the cubes ; and 
lastly, the spheres. ; a 

These and other instances show that she recognizes similarity 
in form more readily than similarity in color. But why did she 
choose the order, cylinder, cube, sphere, in preference to sphere, 
cylinder, cube, or some other order ? 

Is it not possible that since cylindrical forms, such as trees, table 
legs, chair legs, etc., occur more frequently than cubical or spher- 
ical forms, that Caryl’s attention has been unconsciously directed 
to the cylindrical form ? 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 
These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room. They may be detached and 
hung up for use in language work. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. II. 
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Supplementary. 


And they count, in a body, two hundred and eight, 
And then we have in the human mouth, 

Of upper and under, thirty-two teeth. 

And now and then have a bone, I should think, 
That forms on a joint or to fill up a chink. 





“Qh! good New Year we clasp 

This warm, shut hand of thine 
Loosing forever, with half sigh, half gasp, 

That which from ours falls like dead fingers twine ; 
Ay, whether fierce its grasp 

Has been, or gentle, having been, we know, 
That it was blessed : let the Old Year go!” 

—Mrs. D. M. Cratk. 


“ They say that the year is old and gray, 
That his eyes are dim with sorrow, 
But what care we, though he pass away ? 
For the New Year comes to-morrow. 
No sighs have we for the roses fled, 
No tears for the vanished summer ; 
Fresh flowers will spring where the old are dead, 
To welcome the glad new-comer.” 


—Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller. 


“ Where do the New Years come from ? 
Asks Goldilocks in her glee ; 
Do they sail in a pearly shallop 
Across a wonderful sea,— 
A sea whose waters with rainbows spanned 
Touch all the borders of fairy-land ? ”’ —Selected. 


¥ 
A Little Study in Anatomy. 


How many bones in the human face ? 
Fourteen, when they’re all in place. 
How many bones in the human head ? 
Eight, my child, as I’ve often said. 
How many bones in the human ear ? 
Foar in each, and they help to hear. 
How many bones in the human spine ? 
Twenty-four, like a climbing vine. 
How many bones in the human chest ? 
Twenty-four ribs, and two of the rest. 
How many bones the shoulders bind ? 
Two in each—one before, one behind. 
How many bones in the human arm ? 
In each arm one ; two in each forearm. 
How many bones in the human wrist ? 
Eight in each, if none are missed. 
How many bones in the palm of the hand ? 
Five in each, with many a band ? 
How many bones in the fingers ten ? 
Twenty-eight, and by joints they bend. 
How many bones in the human hip ? 
One in each, like a dish they dip. 

’ How many bones in the human thigh ? 
One in each, and deep they lie. 
How many bones in the human knees ? 
One in each, the kneepan, please. 
How many bones in the leg from the knee ? 
Two in each, we can plainly see. 
How many bones in the ankle strong ? 
Seven in each, but none are long. 
How many bones in the ball of the foot ? 
Five in each, as the palms are put. 
How many bones in the toes half a score ? 
Twenty-eight, and there are no more. 
And now altogether these bones may wait, 


— Selected. 


rm 
The Bashful Boy’s Piece. 


There were never two people exactly alike— 


At least so philosophers say— 
And I know if the teacher and I were alike 
All would not speak pieces to-day. 


I like to hear Jennie get up and recite, 
She does it in such a fine style ; 

Her hair is so smooth, and her hands are so white, 
And she has so complacent a smile. 


You hear every word, and each motion is grace, 
An actress could scarcely do better— 

She'd as lief do all of the speaking, I guess, 
And I know I would cheerfully let her. 


But oh, when John Wilson or | get the floor 
We seem to have come here to stay ; 
Our hearts beat like hammers, our feet weigh a ton 
And our hands are right square in the way. 
— Cincinnati Public School Journal. 


Playing at Housekeeping. 
By RUTH DAVENPORT. 
(Recitation, in character, for Friday afternoon ) 


How do you like this suit of mine ? 
Susy and I think it quite fine 

We two are playing house you see, 
And I the busy maid will be. 


Sue is the mother and will ride 

With nurse and children by her side. 
Her coach, the parlor easy-chair ; 

Her span, two small ones that are there. 


While they are gone, I'll sweep the room, 
And use my mamma's brand-new broom; 
Brother Tom makes fun of it all, 
But it is better than dase-dal/. 


When he came to supper last night, 

You would think he had been in a figA/, 
A black spot where the ball had hit 

And he couldn't use one hand a bit. 


He would think it cruel, 1 know, 
If it were work that lamed him so. 
But hark! I think the coachman rings 
You know we only “ make-delteve’ things. 














532 
Stories for Reproduction. 


Georgie Fox was nine years old last week. 
He had a birthday party. On thetable was a 
big cake with nine candles around it. There 
were nuts and candy and fruit and a great 
many good things. 


E. D. Kerra. 














“1 can’t,” said Jenny, so she cried over her 
lesson, and when the class was called to recite 
she did not know anything about it. 
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1. Our school is now in 
2. Gur teach-ers dear will 
3. Our school-day now is 
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School Song. 
The third stanza may be used at the close of school. 
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or - der, Each one is’ in_ his place, 
help us To do our ve-ry best, 
o - ver, And we may go and play; 
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“T’ll try,” said May, and she kept at work 
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all the time Jennie was crying. She knew her 
lesson so well that her teacher praised her. 
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Daisy always tries to help somebody, and 
that must be the reason that she is always 
smiling and happy. If brother Tom wants to 
be shown about his lesson, Daisy does it. She 
is very often called “ Little Helper” instead of 
Daisy. 


We'll all 
We ilay 


Our hands and shoes are 








ti - dy, And smiles on eve-ry face. 
be ve-ry qui- et And not dis-turb the rest. 
a- side our stu-dies And homeward take our way. 








“Give me a penny,” said little Jack to papa. 
“Is that all you say?” asked papa. “I for- 
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got the please,” said Jack, looking a little 
ashamed. 





Mamie found five cents in the street. She 
did not buy candy. She did not spend it for 
peanuts. She bought a cake and an apple and 
gave it to the little girl who never brought 
any lunch to school. 
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We think we know our 
If les- sons’ be 
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To learn we'll sure- ly try, 
We will not whine “I can’t.” 
All fresh and bright for school; 


les - sons, 


not ea- sy 











Miss King has thirty boys in her school. 
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They are well, strong boys, except Willie May. 
He is lame, so he cannot run and play ball. 
The other boys are very kind to him. They 
often play some easy game so he can join 
them. 











One day Helen did not want to go to school. 
She said she was sick, and wanted to stay in 
bed. “If you are sick,” said her mother, “ 
you must have some medicine. I shall give 
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We soon will 
And when we’re told to 
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Not wait till bye and bye. 

say “I sha’nt.” 


do our du - ty, 


do them We'll nev- er 





We'll try to be good schol-ars, And notbreak an - y_ rule. 
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you nothing but tea and toast for breakfast.” 
Helen did not like staying in bed, after all. So 
in the afternoon she was glad to go to school. 








“Wear the old dress, Katy,” said mamma to her little girl. 
“ Yes, mamma,” said Katy. But she went up stairs and put on 
the new dress instead and went to school. It was a pretty dress, 
but Katy did not feel happy. 


Tip is a tame squirrel. He was caught in the woods when he 
was very little. He has anice large cage with a wheel in it. It is 
very funny to see how fast he can go around the wheel. He car- 
ries all the nuts and candy he can get and stores them away in his 
nest. 





Jennie is naughty sometimes, and then her mamma tells her to 
stay in her room till she is good. One day Jennie played that her 
doll was naughty, and she shut her up in the playhouse till she 
was a good doll again. 





Tommy Brown sprained his ankle, and had to stay in bed. He 
got tired of reading and playing games, and was wishing for 
something else to do. Just then the door opened and Snap his 
dog, ran in. Tommy and Snap were very glad to see each other, 
and they had fun playing. Tommy tied a handkerchief around 
Snap’s leg, and made believe that the dog’s ankle was sprained too. 





Jimmie came home from school one night and told his mamma 
that he was next to head in his class. ‘“ How many are there in 
the class?” asked mamma. “ Just two,” said Jimmie. “ Annie 
Day and me.” Mamma laughed, but Jimmie did not know that 
he had said anything funny. 





When Robbie was six years old he went to school for the first 
time. He did not know that it was not right to talk and run 
about the school-room as he did at home. The teacher told him 
all about it very kindly, and he told her he would remember. It 
was not long before he knew how to behave as well as any boy 
there, and he liked the school very much. 





Tom thought he would ‘do something funny. So he blacked 
whiskers on his face with his mother’s shoe-blacking. She did 


not scold him, and she told him he must keep it on till tea time. 
Tom began to cry right away, and begged her to let him wash it 
off. After a half hour, mamma thought he was sorry, andJshe 
told the nurse to wash his face. 





Little Ida lived in the house with a lady who had a bird. It 
was not a canary bird and could not sing very well, but it was so 
beautiful that everybody went to see it. It was blue and yellow 
and black and green. 

It made a great splash when it bathed, and Ida went stairs 
every day to see it bathe and watch the bubbles drop from the 
perch after it was over. The bird soon learned to know Ida who 
never did anything to frighten it. 





For Tuirp Year. 


As Frank went along the street he met another boy who was 
throwing stones at a dog. Frank stopped and told him that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. He said it was his own dog and 
he had a right to treat him as he pleased. “I'll buy your dog, 
said Frank How much do you want for him ? “ Fifty cents.” It 
was all the money that Frank had; but he paid it and took the 
dog home. He gave him plenty toeat and took good care of him, 
and he never was sorry that he bought *‘m. 





Gertrude went toaschool so far away that she had to ride 
every morning. She liked this very 1. uch. One day she noticed a 
lame little boy on crutches who was going to another school close 
by. She asked her father if they might take him into the carriage 
every morning and carry him to his own school. Her father was 
a generous-hearted man and to the plan very readily. One 
day they missed him on the road and found by inquiry that he 
was very ill. Gertrude carried him fresh flowers every day and 
when he was. able to be out again, she invited him to come and 
have tea at her house in the afternoon. He grew to be a strong 
boy as he grew older and did a great many kind things for Ger- 
trude. He made her a handsome sled and painted the word 
“ Kindness” on the side of the sled for its name. Why do you 
suppose he chose that word ? 
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Mary E. Burt. 


Miss Burt was born at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Her early life 
was passed in the country, where the unlimited freedom of out-door 
life, gave her a contact with real things, and a physical basis for 
ideas. In her early school life she had the advantage of excellent 
teachers—men who afterwards made their mark and were recog- 
nized as broad people. Of her schoolmates she says: “1 have 
never met a class so broadly informed elsewhere.” Miss Burt be- 
gan to teach very young at $10 a month, going to school, between 
terms, at Lake Geneva seminary. 

Coming to Chicago she began teaching in night schools. She 
found great assistance from prominent teachers and received an 
appointment to a primary school. From this work she went to 
Oberlin college where she remained six months, going afterwards 
to Alabama to work among the freedmen awhile. Returning to 
Chicago she continued teaching for five years, going from there to 
River Falls normal. Returning to Chicago, she passed a year in 
the Academy of Design as a pupil, returning as teacher to her form- 
er school in that city where she remained for eleven years. The next 

hree years she passed at Cook Co. normal, leaving there to go on the 

Soard of education in 1890-91. In this office she was the author 
of the amendment, whereby eminent teachers, and college gradu- 
ates with a successful record as teachers shall be admitted to teach 
without written examinations, and also introduced other important 
changes for the benefit of the schools. ; 

As a student Miss Burt says: “I was never without a private 
teacher—-a specialist.” Inthe languages and in art she has been 
a constant student. ; 

Asawritér, this lady is known as the author of “ Seed Thoughts ;’ 
“ Browning’s Women ;” “ Literary Landmarks,” First Volume of 
the “ World’s Literature”, besides constantly contributing to 
prominent educational journals, the daily press, A//antic Monthly, 
and other papers. Miss Burt has also been before the public at 
the National Association, Nashville, Institute of Pedagogy, St. 
Louis, Woman's Association at Bloomington, Association of Teach- 
ers at Indianapolis, and at several other gatherings where she read 
valuable papers. 


Drexel Institute. 


This institute was dedicated December 17. It is situated on Chest- 
nut and 33rd streets, Philadelphia. Prof. James MacAlister is the 
president ; it will open in September next. The address was by 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew : 


“ All the conservatism of centuries has crystallized about the university. Every 
radical effort to break up old systems and proceed upon new lines has met the 
combined hostility of faculty and alumni. They point to results, to the long list 
of men eminent in the professions and in literature, whom the schools claim to 
be their product and exam’ : 

‘But there camean im) ive demand that the time-honored course of classics 
and mathematics must 4 supplemented by the scientific school, the neces- 
sities of practical life have forced the university to give equal honors to other 
departments. 

“ Competition is the law of our 


e and survival of the fittest its fruit. Cheap- 
ness and excellence have become 


e factors of prosperity for nations and for 
towns. 


.‘* Our plain duty is not to waste precious hours in vain regrets for the good old 
times or wring our hands in helpless horror over the difficulties of the present. 
The pm of progress may have faster than our arations, but experience 
has demonstrated that, when intelligently met, the new is always better than the 
old. The man who dies for a principle is a hero, but he who starves rather than 
abandon the methods which fed his fathers is a fool ; for the vast army that must 
live by labor adequate provisicn has not yet been made. This splendid institute 
of art, Science, and industry lecds the column and pointsthe way. The manual 
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training school solves the problem of labor and industrial development. 

_ “ This institution recognizes that one of the chief glories of the new education 
is the advantages it gives to women, and they may all enjoy its privileges, and 
here acquire the power which will enable them to fight for and win their rights. 
This institution is an object lesson in the proper use of accumulated wealth ; it 
is a practical and beneficent ilustration of the Divine injunction, * Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as i hyself,’ which extends the helping hand and tenders warm 
and sympathetic encouragement to the prother who wants to help himself.” 


The deeds of gift representing $1,500,000 were presented by 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh : 


=e find it extremely difficult to speak in terms of becoming moderation of such 
generosity. These are, indeed, princely gifts, worthy of the giwer and of the 
noble-hearted wife who encouraged him to make them, and of the high and sacred 
causes of art and science and industry to which they are dedicated. And these 
ge benefactions possess one characteristic which ought not to pass unnoticed. 
The money thus freely given is singularly free from liability to even unjust crit- 
icism of the manner in which it was acquired. 


“ It is our happy fortune to feel perfectly sure that no portion of the property to- 
day transferred rc presents even a bounty voted or a franchise conferred at the 
supposed expense of the public, much less any trusts betrayed, public or private. 
It has never been suggested that the founder of the Drexel institute practiced 
any arts but manly arts, or that his great fortune was the result of anything but 
the advantages his comparatively modest inheritance gave him, and his own in- 
dustry, int ty, and capacity in making use of them. For me the chief attrac- 
tion of the Drexel institute is the variety of the fountains at which the coming 
Students may choose to slake their thirst for knowledge ” 

President MacAlister received the deeds and promised on behalf 
of the trustees that they would, to the best of their ability, dis- 
charge the trust imposed upon them. He alluded to the recent 
death of Mrs. Drexel : 

_ “The companion who shared with the founder the fond anticipations which are 
in part realized to-day is not here to cheer us with her gentle presence. For the 
Board of Trustees, for myself, that memory will be the greatest incentive to 
make the institute worthy of the pure and unselfish purpose which gave it birth.” 


Belgian Primary Schools. 


The School Guardian, Eng., says: “ The buildings are two 
stories high, having a gallery on the first floor running round the 
quadrangle. Each class has its own separate room, lofty, well 
lighted,and ventilated, but only from one side. The furniture con- 
sists of small tables and benches, each sufficient for two or three 
scholars, and all facing the slightly raised platform for the teach- 
er’s desk. The tables have slates fixed horizontally in them. 
Blackboards are carried round the walls with compartments for 
the use of each scholar, on which he copies with chalk the sums 
or geometrical figures or sentences dictated to the class. This is 
done with a view to enabling the master or mistress to see at a 
glance the work of each without having to pass round the room. 
In this way, too, the children have the advantage of a change of 
posture and find relief from the monotony of the lesson. The 
teaching is in all cases simultaneous. As no reading is taught in 
the ‘Jardins d’Enfants’ or Infants’ Schools, the lowest classes 
have to learn the letters and their simplest combinations. These 
they enunciate together, and great pains are taken to make them 
give each letter and syllable its full and correct sound. , 

Writing is learnt from a copy set on the blackboard. A round, 
vertical hand is taught without any distinction between the up and 
down strokes. Elementary drawing is obligatory in all the prim- 
ary schools, and is taught by the ordinary teachers, who have no 
difficulty in teaching it, having practiced it in the normal schools 
as well as previously in their own school days. Some ordinary 
object is put before the class or drawn on the blackboard. Y 


Kentucky. 


At an interesting meeting of the county superintendents of Ken- 
tucky held at Louisville, December 2, at which seventy out of one 
hundred and nineteen were present, a Superintendents’ Union was 
organized and a good degree of interest manifested in the educa- 
tional progress of the state. The following are some of the reso- 
lutions adopted : 

“That we are unanimously opposed to state contract, state publication, and 
state uniformity in the matter of text-books for our public schools. 

That the county superintendents shall be empowered to make such arrange- 
ments as will enable the children to secure the necessary school books at the 
wholesale list prices offered b, publishers , 

That we are in favor of the establishment, as soon as possible, of three state 
teachers’ training schools, one in the eastern, one in the central, and one in the 
south-western part of the state, and that the provisions in the present law for 
the equipment and conduct of teachers’ institutes should be continued. 

First, the county should be the unit of taxation for local aid to common schools ; 
second, that such taxation should be mandatory, and of such amount that, in 
connection with the per capita, will secure the minimum term of hve months,” 


The report comes from Boston of the marriage of a drawing 
teacher in the Charlestown school with a Chinaman, who is en- 
gaged in mission work. She has been an active laborer in Chinese 
Sunday schools. A strong objection will arise to the interest 
young women feel in carrying on missionary work among the 
Chinese, caused by such incidents as these. The question is now 
being asked, Why can young women be got to teach in Chinese 
Sunday schools and not in Caucasian ones ? 


Two little children who were in their first year at school rather 
surprised their mother one day by the following incident: _ 

While Mamie was saying her prayers one night before going to 
bed, her sister Fanny exclaimed, ““ Mamie, you don’t say that wth 
any expression at all; you must try again.” 
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The Chicago Sunday Press, Nov. 8, gives a good view of the 
work in the Cook Co, normal school and under Col. Parker. 
Here is one thing the reporter saw in the morning : After marching 
and singing, all who have made any “ observations in nature ” 
rise and tell what had caught their eyes. This morning there was a 
thrilling tale of the destruction of a sparrow’s old nest, the work 
of the marauding swallows. Another told of the fight of a blue 
jay, and another bird who affected a broken wing and fluttered 
ahead, just to allure a boy from his nest near by. Another an- 
nounced that he had brought clams for the new aquarium. Another 
made a piteous plea for ants—they are in great need of ants—and 
so on and on went the telling in the most interesting fashion. 

Perhaps the most unique and picturesque place the normal 
school can show is its sloyd room. The light itself has a benign 
way of shining and touching up the yellow walls, work benches, 
bright dresses, and beaming faces all aglow with exercise; for 
those girls have strong fingers, firm muscles, and can handle a 
plane, a file, or anything for that matter, as dexterously as may be. 

“ All this calls into the play another side of the brain, that would 
otherwise be dormant,” said the Colonel. “ Look at their checks 
and eyes—there are no ‘ nerves’ here, yet there are people who 
object to it.” 

One great point of this work is that no one makes anything for 
himself—it is for his parents, friends ; or else it is some apparatu: 
to be used in the school. The ethical idea is that everything is 
made for some one or some definite purpose. At Christmas time 
all the children make their gifts here. Already there were innum- 
erable thread-winders, trellises for vines to climb over, match- 
safes, and match-scratchers stored away, all symmetrical and 
finished with great care. 

Information reaches us that Gen. Armstrong, of Hampton in- 
stitute, Va., has been stricken with paralysis, and now lies in a 
critical condition in Boston. 





It is settled that an expedition will be sent to Greenland for the 
relief of Lieut. P early in the spring. Dr. Robert N. Keely, 
Jr., who was one of the party that accompanied Peary to Greenland, 
said recently an expedition would be fitted out, and that the 
Academy of Natural Sciences would defray the expenses, pro- 
vided the funds could not be raised in any other way. 

Dr. Keely and one other of last year’s party will go on the 
expedition. Who will constitute the entire party is not definitely 
known. Dr. Keely is of the opinion that unless such a party is 
sent fully equipped for an Arctic season, Lieut. Peary and his 
associates will never reach civilization. 





The page in the monthly primary issue of THE JOURNAL, de- 
voted to “ Children’s Work in Schools” has attracted very wide 
attention. Applications for representation in these es have 
come from many parts of the country and enough have already been 
received to fill them until May, 1892. 


. 


George W. Childs has presented almost his entire collection of 
rare prints, manuscripts, autographs, and literary relics, valued at 
$100,000, to the library of the Drexel institute. This is probabl 
the finest private collection in existence, and represents the ak 
of a lifetime. It embraces some exceedingly rare specimens, includ- 
ing the only complete manuscript of Thackeray in existence,and the 
only complete novel of Dickens in manuscript outside of the South 
Kensington museum. For the latter work Mr. Childs has refused 
$6,000. Dickens’ manuscript is that. of “Our Mutual Friend,” 
and Thackeray’s, his lecture on George III. It is the original 
copy from which he delivered his lectures. Both specimens are 
splendidly preserved. 

The collection includes a handsomely bound volume containing 
portraits and autograph letters of every president of the United 
States. There are also Tom Moore’s family Bible, with the 
family register in the poet’s handwriting, a copy of Hood’s Comic 
Almanac for 1842, on the fly leaf of which is a manuscript poem 
which has never been published; manuscripts of Leigh Hunt, 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Lowell, Willis, Gray, Bulwer, and other noted 
writers. 





Principal John A. Demarest, of Public School No. 22, Jersey 
City, died from pneumonia on Sunday last. He was born in 
Oradell, N. J., fifty-three years ago, and had been a teacher at 
River Edge, N.J., and Nyack, N. Y. Last September he was 
appointed to his present position. He leaves a widow, and four 
children. Those who know Mr. Demarest best esteemed him 
highly as possessing rare qualities of mind and soul. He be- 
lieved mightily in educational progress and became a member of 
the University school of pedagogy, and was pursuing his studies 
when called away. He had won the esteem of a large circle in 
his new field of labor, and will be held in honored remembrance. 


Your Christmas number is truly a beautiful one. I never saw 
a school paper to compare with it. Lucy WHEELOCK, 
Boston, Mass. 
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New York City. 


The geographical collection of the Brooklyn institute will be 
opened for exhibition in this city on Thursday next at the Arsena| 
building in Central Park. The exhibition will be given under the 
auspices of the Teachers’ association of this city, by whom the 
entire expenses will be defrayed. It will be opened for the public 
for four or six weeks. 

The work was undertaken in the belief that the standard of geo- 
graphical education in this country would be raised and the quality 
of our own product improved if our people had an opportunity 
to see and study a collection of the very best wall maps, atlases, 
text books, topographic models, and other geographical products 
gathered from the leading countries of the world. The work of 
our own country isalso largely represented. The wall maps and 
——_ pictures number over 500. Many of them are 

amous works, and nearly all the greatest geographical houses 
in the world are represented. There are hundreds of atlases, 
text-books, globes, models, and other features. 

The Brooklyn committee in charge are in correspondence 
with the educational authorities of other large cities who _pro- 
pose to have the collection exhibited free of cost to the publi 
in their towns at the close of the New York exhibition. 


The board of education in New York city have been taking 
measures to remove the licensed saloons and other nuisances from 
the vicinity of the public school buildings of the city. The board 
of excise in answer to a letter from the board send back a copy of 
the law concerning revocation of licenses, which does not read 
very hopefully for the applicants. 





The Children’s Aid Society have during the past year had in 
their six lodging-houses, 11,770 different boys and girls ; supplying 
284,804 meals and 208,772 lodgings. In the twenty-one day and 
twelve evening schools were 9,794 children, who were taught and 
partly fed and clothed, 516,806 meals being supplied: 2,825 were 
sent to homes, both in the East and in the West; 1,747 were aided 
with food, medicine, etc., through the “ Sick Children’s Mission ”’ ; 
4,739 children enjoyed the benefits of the ‘Summer Home” at 
Bath, L. I.; (averaging about 300 per week); 5,886 mothers and 
sick infants were sent to the “ Health Home” on Coney Island; 
66 girls have been instructed in the use of the sewing-machine in 
the Girls’ Lodging House and in the Industrial schools, and 39 
were taught typewriting. Total number under charge of the so- 
ciety during the year, 36,866. 





The Christmas number has attracted remarkable attention; 
many subscribers have sent in for extra copies. It costs more 
than “enterprise”; it costs large educational knowledge and ex- 
perience ; it costs cash; it costs vast labor, to obtain and properly 
use material. But words of cheer come from all sides, as, “ You are 
making a paper that worthily represents our educational situation.” 
Now, then, good wishers send us in subscriptions. 





I consider the Christmas number one of the grandest copies of 
a school journal I have ever received. But, in fact, every issue 
teems with valuable aids and suggestions. Very truly yours, 

Kenney, Ll. E, L. HOWARD. 


The Christmas number of THE JOURNAL is beatiful and full 
of interest. Long may it live as a herald of live and progressive 
ideas in education. EDWARD BROOKS, Ph. D. 

Supt. of Schools, Phil., Pa. 


Educational Notes from Abroad. 


_ Denmark.—The question of the erection of a state college for woman-teachers 
in Denmark is very much on the tapis at present. Weighty voices are being 
raised in favor of a state institution, where women could be theoretically and 
practically trained for being teachers in the national schools, and it is thonght 
that a college of this kind would be far preferable to the various private 
establishments where the training of such intending lady-teachers is at present 
going on. 

England,—Female teachers are gradually ousting teachers of the sterner sex 
in England as in America. In 1869, for every one hundred teachers of each 
class, forty-eight certificated teachers, sixty assistants, and fifty-seven pup!!- 
teachers were females ; in 1890, proportions had risen to sixty certificated 
teachers sevcnty-six assistants and seventy-five pupil-teachers. tis the ex- 
planation of this? The multiplication of infant schools, the substitution of 
separate boys’ and girls’ d ts for mixed schools and the employment on 
account of their efficiency in teaching the lower standards of female assistants 1n 
boys’ schools. Another im t element in the causes that have brought about 
this change is the greater cheapness of female teachers, whichh as led to their sub- 
stitution for male teachers wherever economy had to be studied. It is note 
worthy that in Germany the rtion of male and female teachers iscom- 

-etely reversed. A few years ago (and we have no reason to believe that the 
lowe need any serious attention) there were in Germany only nine normal 
colleges for women, educati 82 students, against 102 for men, educating 

373 Students. In the Uni States, on the other hand, the proportion of 
emale teachers is er than in aged. ; 

Germany.—The on minister of education has just sanctioned the examin- 
ations for diplomas in the subject of electro-engineering in the same way as !n 
= other ~ i ountews at the tochaical a . The caress 
aspiring to a diploma in electro-engineering will consequently have to pass tw 
examinations ; the one, at the ing of the last but academical year, 


and the other on the completion of their technical studies. This step may be 
considered as an additional proof of the anxiety of the German Governments to 
raise the status of technical education in their respective country. 
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Correspondence. 


Will you make known, through the columns of your paper, 
some plan or way of teaching physiology to a school in which phys- 
iologies are not used ? J. K. 


Begin as you would to build a house. Take up the framework 
first—the bones. Then follow (for yourself) some good text-book 
on physiology ; that is, take the book work and “make it over” 
to suit the oral form of presentation. There is no telling anyone 
how to do this. Everything depends on the age and intelligence 
of the children. There is no better opportunity for the teacher to 
do skilful oral teaching in the whole range of school subjects than 
is furnished by the subject of physiology and hygiene. Classes in 
the third reader grade have been taken successfully through a 
medium sized text-book of physiology by an enthusiastic teacher 
who had the only text-book. The teacher needs to know how 
to use chalk and blackboard fairly well, to give correct ideas of the 
different organs of the body. But, better than this, encourage 
children to bring bones of chickens and other animals to school. 
Burn these and soak them in acid béfore the children, to show 
animal and earthy matter. Interest the physicians of your town 
to loan you any preserved specimens they may have. Ask them 
to come in and talk to the older pupils. Indeed, it is not certain 
but that your inability to have text-books in this study, is a bless- 
ing in disguise. Use as few technical terms as possible, and be sure 
to give plenty of practical talks on hygiene, and teach the child- 
ren how to take care of themselves. 


Will quicksilver poured in a pond break the dam, and why ? 
N.C. M. M. J. 


It depends upon how strong the dam is built; if just strong 
enough to withstand the pressure of water, the quicksilver would 
certainly break it. The pressure of a liquid upon a vertical, rect- 
angular dam is found by multiplying the submerged area of the 
dam by half its height and this by the weight of a cubic foot of 
the liquid. 

For instance :—a dam 10 feet wide by 10 feet high, shutting in 
water which reaches to its top would have to withstand a pressure 
of 10x 10x 5 x 624 Ibs. = 32,150 lbs., 625 lbs. being taken as the 
weight of a cubic foot of water. Should the dam enclose quick- 
silver instead of water, it would have to be 13.6 times as strong, 
as the quicksilver weighs 13.6 times as much as water; the press- 
ure on the same area would then be 32,150 x 13.6 = 437,240 lbs. 

GUSTAV GUTTENBERG. 


1. Would you ever use the alphabet method to teach reading? 
2. Which is the best method? 3. Again, how is it that such good 


readers were made by the alphabet method? I have been told bya 
teacher that she has had children learn to read in the first reader in 
a month. ELLA 


1. I would not use the alphabet method if I knew of a better 
one. 2, The best method for me, and I believe for the great 
majority, is the word method. Mark, that I say for me the word 
method is the best because I have used it and understand it. I 
have had assistants, and have seen others that produced wonder- 
ful results with the phonic method. But the great majority will 
turn to the word method because it is a continuation of the moth- 
er’s method. She says, “ There is papa; say papa.” The teacher 
in like manner points to the object (cat) and points to the word 
(cat) and the child learns that the latter represents the former. 3. 
While the alphabet method is wholly absurd (because spelling a 
word gives no clue to the sound), yet the human mind brushes 
away a deal of nonsense and “ gets there” in spite of ab- 
surdity. It reminds me of an experiment we tried as boys, put- 
ting a handful of corn under a flat stone. It was hard, but the 
corn came out all around the edges of the stone. Thus the hum 
mind struggles to the light against many obstacles. K. 


What kind of “ doing” can be undertaken in a country school? 
The people here are somewhat interested in manual training? I 
have sixty-three on my list, but only forty attend with — 

N. J. H. E. F. 

That is not an easy problem, for, as 1 understand, you have no 
tools, nor benches. You will have to go with care, but do make a 
beginning. (1) Have some of your older boys make a case like a bu- 
reau with drawers to hold things ; let each pupil goto the store and 
get empty envelope boxes, so that there will be a place to put small 
things. (2) Then start the thought in each pupil to make some- 
thing ; it is a divine instinct that finds its highest expression in 
edifices, furniture, etc. (3) One of the easiest to take up is —_. 
folding, but it is not easy for one who has not herself learned how 
to fold. If you take it up, do all beforehand that you will attempt 
to do beforethe pupils. (4) Paper embroidering is a pleasing occu- 
pation and within your reach. (5) Slat plaiting is another occu- 
pation. (6) Cooking may be done at home, and exhibited with the 
other at an exhibition held at the school-house; the pie, bread, 
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biscuit, and cake made should be tested by a committee, (7) 
Drawing—that is, of real objects—should be steadily carried on ; 
also the filling up of squares (2 in. by 2 in.) with lines of their own 
invention. (8) Drawing flowers or leaves and coloring them. (9) 
Making things of wood—commonly called sloyd, using knife, gim- 
let, file and sand paper, also a small saw. (In this case you will 
need a common table at one corner of the room.) 

As all this is out of the usualcourse of study pursued in school, 
you must go with care; first, do not neglect the regular studies. 
Second, have system in this doing work as much as inthe book work. 
Do not let it be going on all the time. Havean hour for it; when 
that is over the other work must be prosecuted with ardor. Third, 
have all your work gathered and put on exhibition. Make a great 
day of this. Write further in a month. 


I have a school of forty children, and there are five different 
classes. Fourteen of the children are under eight years of age, and 
it seems cruel to keep them in from nine to half past ten; I cannot 
employ them all thetime inside. There is no shelter for them outside. 

Sullivan Co. M. E. B. 


You must reduce your classes to four in some way. As to 
your primary class, you must be full of fertile expedients—lie 
awake nights not only to plan, but work during the day time. 
Talk with the mothers and get them to prod the fathers to have 
a load of rough boards go up to the school and have a shed made. 
You do not know what parents will do if they are convinced it is 
for the good of their children. Talk with the children; have a 
“bee,” as they call it in the country, and get a shed twelve feet 
square put up, with a floor. Then let the fourteen work a half 
hour in school and then go out under the superintendence of one 
of the older pupils for fifteen minutes ; then in again until recess, 
and soon. All this shows you that the school must be a power 
in the district—a power that can get a mean shed if it is needed. 


» 
Photographs in the School-room. 


Things that bring sidelights of interest upon the common 
school studies form a valuable part of the school equipment. In 
connection with geography, history, and literature, the use of 
photographs furnishes feemtless entertainment and instruction. 
By starting a class on some suitable plan, the teacher may have 
collected a set or sets of photographs that bear upon some line 
of school-work. When it is possible, a large frame may inclose 
a selection of photographs to be hung upon the wall or placed on a 
strong easel. Albums filled with photographs that illustrate a 
certain grade’s progress through one study, may be handed on 
to the succeeding classes as a valuable possession. 

A visitor to Florence picked up at various shops the photo- 
graphs of places and pictures referred to in “The Marble Faun,” 
and fastened them into his own copy. The idea become a popu- 
lar feature with Italian tourists, and is now applied to other 
works of travel or fiction, “Ben Hur,” “Corinne,” ‘“ Romola,’’ 
“Walks in Italy,” Grimm’s “Life of Michael Angelo,” and others. 

In the same manner, but in his special sphere, the teacher 
could vividly illustrate the es of his geography or history, by 
mounting photographs on thin cardboard and gluing them be- 
tween the leaves, or having them re-bound into the book. 

A portrait album forms an invaluable addition to many 
branches of study. Photographs chosen from the famous genre 
paintings of the world, when grouped in one book make an en- 
trancing collection of pictures for reproduction stories and com- 
position — 

So universal has the demand for a become, that one 
house alone prints over twelve thou subjects, giving a re- 
markable field for the collector of portraiture, paintings, sculpture, 
architecture, and scenery to chose from. 

In mounting paneer, it is best to give them a few minutes 
dampening between clean towels that have been well wrung after 
a soaking in cold water. This can be done while getting me | 
the materials necessary to make the job successful: lead pencil, 
soft rag, ruler, camel’s hair brush, thick flour paste. 

Lay the dampened photograph on the card (which should be three 
inches larger on each side than the cabinet size) and measure the 
margin carefully to get it exactly in the middle. Make a dot at 
each of the four corners with the lead pencil as a guide. Turn 
the photograph face down on the table, and cover the back with 
paste, laying it on in smooth even strokes. (And as at this point 
lies the cause of the often-seen curled and bent cards on which 
photographs have been mounted, let me give the reason right here 
—a too liberal use of paste.) 

Press the photograph on its place in the center of the card, 
making the corners tally with the pencil Smooth it gently 
with the fingers. Wipe away every trace of paste that may ap- 
pear on the card, and then lay the mounted photograph between 
newspapers and pile on a series of heavy books to act as a press 
for twenty-four hours. ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


Catarrh oftentimes leads to consumption. Take Hood's Sarsaparilla before it 
1s too late. 
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Important Events, &c. 


News Summary. 


DECEMBER 12.—A Spanish loan of 50,000,000 arranged. 

DECEMBER 13.—Influenza assumes an a.arming form in Russia. 
French newspapers warn the bishops not to endanger the peace 
of the country,—Gen. Barrios, the Guatemalan exile, sails from 
San Francisco for home, where he will become a presidential 
candidate. 

DECEMBER 14.—A highly protectionist tariff bill is proposed in 
Portugal. 

DECEMBER 15.—An alliance between Russia and Turkey urged. 

DECEMBER 16.—The Pope expresses a desire to conciliate 
France. 

DECEMBER 17.—The sultan of Turkey offers to settle the diffi- 
culty between Bulgaria and France.—S. B. Elkins appointed 
secretary of war to succeed Secretary Proctor. 

DECEMBER 18—Plans of the New York Episcopal cathedral 
adopted.—A French torpedo boat strikes a rock at Toulon and 
sinks. 

DECEMBER 19.—The navy department preparing for possible 
trouble with Chile. 

DECEMBER 20.—Walt Whitman ill. 





UGANDA TO BE ABANDONED. 

It is announced that the British East Africa Company is about 
to abandon Uganda. It has been found that the country is almost 
impassible by reason of the network of rivers and forest-covered 
gorges, and that the climate is wholly unsuited to white coloniza- 
tion. The company, moreover, could not bear the expense of 
holding and governing the country, not being able to compete 
with the German company south of Kilima-Ndjaro, which receives 
aid from the home government. With the giving up of Uganda 
the company’s part in the suppression of the slave trade in that 
region will be abandoned. 





EMIN PAsHA’s DISCOVERY.—It is reported that Emin and Stuhl- 
man bave discovered a river, the most southerly branch of the 
Nile, rising northwest of Ujiji, and flowing into the Albert Edward 
Nyanza at a point on the southeast shore. 





AUSTRALIA’S NEW TARIFF.—The new tariff is a great disappoint- 
ment, Wages are going down and banks are suspending. In 
Sydney trade is completely paralyzed. The general complaint is 
that, in the making up of the new tariff, the rich have compara- 
tively escaped while the burden of the new taxation is unduly 
laid upon the poor. 





THE NEW BRITISH ROUTE TO INDIA.—A party of marmes have 
just made a trial trip over the Canadian Pacific road from Van- 
couver to Montreal, and thence by steamer to England. At the 
same time another party was hastening westward over the same 
route. The government is making the test in order to know what 
can be done in transporting troops eastward to India. In case of 
war the route through the Suez canal to that country might he cut 
off. In this connection we will state that a new line of fast and 
powerful British steamships, running between British Columbia, 
Hawaii, Japan, and China, has been started within a year. 





FRANCE AND BULGARIA.—The French minister was recalled 
from Bulgaria because that government would not consent to the 
return of an expelled journalist. The newspaper correspondent 
was accused of sending out untrue stories about Bulgaria. 





ERUPTION OF COLIMA.—An eruption of Colima volcano, Mexico, 
occurred Dec. 16,accompanied by a violent shaking of the surround- 
ing country. The government fearing that the villages near to 
the voleano of Colima would share the fate ot Pompeii, ordered 
the villagers to abandon their homes and move to places of safety. 
The volcano threw out great volumes of lava, ashes, and smoke, 
and the country for miles around was illuminated by the grand 
display. Strong winds carried the ashes a distance of 400 miles. 

GAs AND SALT DISCOVERED.—While drilling a well near Dans- 
ville, N. Y., gas was struck at a depth of 1,000 feet. The drill was 
kept going and at 2,100 feet it entered a deposit of salt the bot- 
tom of which was not reached 200 feet below. 





A New OcEAN CABLE-—Arrangements are all complete for lay- 
ing the cable from Fort Jupiter, Fla., to the island of New Provi- 
dence. The work will begin at the Jupiter end. The distance 
between the two points is 23) miles. It is expected that the cable 
will be in operation by the middle of January. 
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Of Special Interest to Pupils. 





THE NUMBER OF VOLCANOES.—There are in the world about 359 
volcanoes, including 20in North America, 25 in Central America 
87 in South America, 24 in Asia and 10 in Africa. The remainder 
much the larger number are on the islands. One great volcanic 
system exists in the Mediterranean and another extends down the 
West African coast. Still another system stretches along the 
western coast of the Americas, and a fourth along the coast of Asia 
from Kamtchatka to the Antarctic region. There is an eastern 
branch of the latter one running through the Navigator, Friendly. 
and Elizabeth islands, and the other through Java, Sumatra, the 
Nicobar and Andaman islands, almost to the coast of Burmah. 





RELICS FOUND IN PALESTINE.—A cave was lately opened near 
Nazareth in which was found ancient glassware, vases, and bottles, 
beautifully ornamented with colors. This led to further search 
and similar relics were found in many other caves. A great 
bronze coin of Alexander the Great, foundin one of the caverns, 
may indicate their date. 





A City UNDERGROUND.—Russian newspapers say that a city has 
been discovered in a cave in central Asia. It is situated on the 
right bank of the Amou Daria, in some rocky hills near the Bok- 
haran town of Karki. Effigies and inscriptions lead to the belief 
that the town was founded at least two centuries before the birth 
of Christ, and that it was built in a cave as a protection from 
savages and robbers. There are a number of streets and squares 
surrounded by houses two and three stories high. Urns, vases, 
cooking pots, and other vessels have been found in abundance. 


HUNTING FOR RELIcs.—A society connected with the University 
of Pennsylvania is about to explore the United States for relics, 
During the summer a number of ancient village sites in the valley 
of the Delaware were explored. On an island in the Delaware an 
implement maker’s workshop was found, and in another place 
was 116 finely chipped knives, averaging about six inches in 
length. The quarry of jasper, where the Indians got their raw 
material, was found, and thousands of specimens of their work- 
manship were secured. 

Bie TREES.—A cedar sixty-eight feet in circumference was lately 
found near Arlington, Cal. About seventy-five feet from the 
ground it forks into four great branches and just below these is a 
big knot hole. Five men climbed into the hole and explored the 
interior of the tree. It was found to be a mere shell, and about 
forty-five feet down it would afford standing-room for forty men. 
The tree is still green, and a remarkable feature is said to be that 
it is barked on the inside and the outside alike. 

At Moore, Mich., an Indian tomahawk was found in the center 
of asaw-log 32 inches in diameter. It is six inches in length, and 
has a blade of roughly forged iron, about two and a half inches 
long. The solid timber over the head of the tomahawk was ten 
inches in thickness. [tis estimated that it had been in the tree 
two centuries. 


DIAMONDS IN METEORITES.—Some meteorites that have been 
found in Arizona will be exhibited at the World’s fair. One of 
these weighing 632 pounds is composed principally of iron, while a 
smaller piece is interesting from the fact that it contains the first 
diamonds ever found in meteoric iron. These diamonds are 
black and cut polished corundum as easily as a knife might cut 
gypsum. 





DISCOVERIES IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—A party have been explor- 
ing the country west of the South Australia border. They have 
found that it consists principally of grass covered sand-hills and 
sand plains with granite and other hills in groups or isolated peaks. 
No permanent surface water was discovered. The natives ap- 
peared friendly, but frightened. An immense green forest was 
found extending many miles. Neither grass, quadrupeds, nor 
birds were found and the camels had a very bad time of it for 
want of food. About 10,000 specimens of plants in a good state 
of preservation were brought to Esperance bay. 





A SEA VoLcANno.—When the American bark Hesper was 
about seventy-five: miles off the Japanese coast recently—a rum- 
bling noise was heard and the next instant the ship was thrown 
on her beam ends. Great waves came tumbling toward the ship, 
and water rushed on deck from the stern, bow, and over the sides. 
It is telieved that the bark was directly over a sub-marine vol- 
cano. Water flooded the deck, and the crew found it was boiling 
hot. The crew had to climb into the rigging, where they Te 
mained five hours, during which great blasts of hot sulphurous 
gas escaped from the ocean. The scalding water melted the 
pitch and oakum in the deck seams, necessitating repairs 
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New Books. 


Hezekiah Butterworth has woven into a romance called The 
Log School House of the Columbia the facts he gathered during a 
visit to Washington and Oregon. It was a fascinating subject 
with which he had to deal, including nature still unsubdued by 
man, the early settlers with their unconventional ways, and the 
Indians with their strange charactersand customs. While guided 
by historical facts, he has filled in the details with a very pretty 
and interesting romance. The maiden with her violin who casts 
a spell over domestic broils, curbs the murderous intent of the 
savage, and quells the war-like spirit at the “potlatch” feast is a 
unique and poetical character. The school-master in his log 
school-house, surrounded by the urchins of the backwoods settle- 
ment and the young Indians, spending his life in this missionary 
work when he might have accomplished something that would 
have given him more money and fame, is an example of quiet he- 
roism that is very pleasing. Theauthor has portrayed very graph- 
ically the young chief, and successfully reproduced the Indians’ 
peculiar way of speaking. He has not forgotten those brave men 
through whose exertions we possess these Northwestern states. 
Most of the facts concerning them are appended in notes. The 
book is clearly printed, with wide margins, on thick, smooth paper, 
and has several full-page illustrations, the pages being five and 
one-half by seven and three-fourths inches. It is bound in blue 
cloth, with lettering and border and other decorations in gilt. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Osmond Airy, an a inspector of schools and the author 
of several historical works, has published a 7ex/-Book of English 
History From the Earliest Times, for colleges and schools. The 
author confines himself strictly to the political history and develop- 
ment of the English people and in the limits of the 540 pages of 
an 8vo. volume compresses the main points to be noticed con- 
cerning Britain and her colonies. He has divided the history into 
ten books treating-of so many periods, an arrangement that greatly 
aids the memory. The account of the Roman and Saxon peri- 
ods is sufficiently extended for all school-room purposes. The 
principal interest for most readers begins with the Norman con- 
quest when England, united, was prepared to march forward to 
those grand achievements that have marked the past few centur- 
ies. Therefore this history is detailed minutely. For us, what the 
author calls “The Era of Reform” has the most interest, It is 
distinguished by such radical changes as the alteration of the 
labor laws and the reform of the criminal code, the adoption of 
free-trade, Catholic emancipation, abolition of the slave trade, mu- 
nicipal reform, penny postage, repeal of the corn laws, etc. The 
volume is provided with indented headings throughout the pages, 
numerous foot-notes, and maps illustrating the history at import- 
ant periods. It is an excellent book for the student who wants an 
unbiased and moderately detailed account of English history. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York. $1.50.) 


The trouble with many text-books is, there is too much of them 
—they give too many details. If the student can fix the main 
points of a science he has accomplished a great result ; he can fill 
in the details at leisure. The pu of Prof. J. H. Gilmore, of 
the University of Rochester, in his Out/ines of Rhetoric has been 
to give a brief, simple, but complete outline of the art, embodying 
those statements with to which most rhetorical instructors 
would be agreed, and leaving wide room for amplification and il- 
lustration; also such references to the best ancient and modern 
authorities as would facilitate his work. He has tried to reduce 
the task of memorizing to the mzzmum and to raise the supply 
of material for future study to the maxzmum. The author has 
set forth the relation of rhetoric to psychology, grammar, and 
logic and treated the parts of his subject in the natural order. 
He has produced a good, practical text-book for the use of 
schools, and the study of rhetoric, with the aid of the directions 
and suggestions in this volume, ought to become a very fascinat- 
ing one. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New York. 
go cents.) 


Praise of St. Nicholas is scarcely necessary, for it would be 
hard to find one of our young friends in any part of the country 
who does not know it by reputation, while those who have been 
delighted by its bright pages are numbered by the hundred thous- 
and. The illustrations and matter fit grave or gay moods, furn- 
ishing an unending amount of entertainment. We have just received 
Volume XVIII. of this standard magazine for young people, bound 
in two volumes, It contains 968 pages, 800 pictures, including 26 
full page, and many others of large size. Its list of contributors 
comprises = the best known magazine writers, among whom 
are Noah Brooks, Joaquin Miller, Charles Dudley Warner, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Andrew Lang, and others. The variety is wonder- 
ful. Serials, poems, sketches, travel, and articles of general inter- 
est furnish reading for all tastes. The yolumes are bound in red 
cloth with a very handsome front cover and back stamped with 
leaves, vines, flowers, and lettering in gilt and black. No holiday 
books would yield more pleasure or profit to the young people than 
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St, Nicholas, (The Century Co., New York; T. Fisher Unwin, 
London.) 


A recently published volume (containing four double numbers) in 
the Humboldt library is Mental Suggestion, by Dr. }. Ochorowicz. 
The author of this treatise claims that hypnotism and animal mag- 
netism, though they have certain superfiial resemblances, are 
radically different from each other. His title—“ Mental Sug- 
gestions" indicates the difference he claims. Of the capacity 
and the experence of the author there can be no question; neither can 
there be any donbt as to the value of his book. The subject is 
one of great importance to the mind student, and in a direction 
concerning which but little is known. The author has studied 
all the literature of hypnotism and animal magnetism, and his 
book contains an enormous quantity of material nowhere else to 
be found in so compact a form and at so cheapa price. The 
Humboldt Publishing Co., 19 Astor place, New York. $1.20.) 


A recent volume in the University Extention Manual series is 
the Use and Abuse of Money, by W. Cunningham, D. D., univer- 
sity lecturer at Cambridge. The book is for those who are already 
somewhat acquainted with the subject, and it is intended to help 
them think on topics about which everybody talks. These topics 
are various and the opinions are conflicting, but the student will 
nevertheless receive great benefit from their investagation. Ac- 
cording to the author, the sketch “ simply follows out some of the 
suggestions made by Mills with a view of raising the question, 
whether a full recognition of the human element in economics may 
not be the best means of attaining to clear definitions of econo- 
mic terms, and to the distinct statement and thorough discussion 
of fundamental economic problems?” The book is divided 
into three parts-treating of social problems, practical questions, 
and personal duty. The student will be aided greatly by the 
excellent syllabus, including the main points of the various 
chapters. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00 net.) 


All children love flowers. It is asnatural as it is for them to 
love pure air and sunshine, and the study of botany should be one 
of the most fascinating in the whole school course. It is only 
when the dry bones of the science merely are presented that it be- 
comes distasteful. Fanny D. Bergen her little book, G/smpses @ 
the Plant World, has included much of the poetry of which the 
subject is capable in language that the child can understand. 
What is a plant? What is mould ? frog-spit, a garden in the 
sea, and the walking fern, are some of the attractive topics treated. 
The illustrations are numerous and beautiful. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 75 cents.) 


It is not often that a queen enters the lists of authorship. 
When, therefore, a royal personage writes a book it excites more 
than ordinary interest. But even a queen must have something 
more than a title to recommend her to the public. Carmen 
Sylva, the queen of Roumania, has given several books to the 
world, the latest one published in this country being Ldleen 
Vaughan ; or, Paths of Peril. The scene of the story is in 
Lenien and Wales, and the author delineates English character 
in her lively and intensely poetic style. The story is an enter- 
taining one and will increase the reputation of Carmen Sylva 
as a talented and graceful writer. (The Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York.) 


One of the most delightful little books for children’s reading, 
published recently, is S¢ zr/and, consisting of talks with young people 
about wonders of the heavens, by Sir Robert Stawell Ball, F. 
R.S.,royal astronomer of Ireland. The author possesses in an 
emiment degree the faculty of using common illustrations to explain 
uncommon things, and thereby brings the main facts of this grand 
science down tothe comprehension of those who have had no 
previous knowledge of astronomy. The style is clearness and 
simplicity itself andthe diagrams are beautiful. Having dipped 
into the wonders of the heavens in this volume the reader will be 
likely to pursue this fascinating study further. The ancient 
spelling of such words as “ favour,” “labour,” etc., in the book 
looks strange to American eyes. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.10.) 


A bunch of poetic flowers culled from the works of Lowell is 
given to the public in a volume of Odes, Lyrics, and Sonnets, 
The book opens with that grand poem, the “ Commemoration 
Ode.” The other long poems are “ Agassiz,” “ Under the Old 
Elm,” and “ Endymion.” There are many short ones also that 
have sung their way into the hearts of his countrymen. The book 
is in holiday binding of cream colored cloth lined around the sides 
with green, and having Lowell's name inside of a laurel wreath in 
the same color in the center of the front cover. It also has gilt 
lettering on the back, gilt top and rough, uncut edges. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.00.) 


All who are interested in knowing something of the lives of the 
educational masters will hail the ap ce of the little manual 
Comenius, being No. 17 of the Teachers’ Manual series. Its price, 
13 cents by mail, puts it in the reach of every teacher. It is a part 
fulfillment of a plan of the publishers to issue books on education 
at a cheap rate. This volume is from the pen of Prof. O. H. 
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Lang an enthusiastic student of education. From a perusal of 
these pages one gets an idea why Comenius is heid in such 
high repute by educators. In $892 the three hundredth birth- 
day is to be celebrated and this is a sort of avant courier of 
that day. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York & Chicago.) 


The second volume fn the Information Reader series describes 
Every-Day Occupations. \t was written by H. Warren Clifford, 
S. D., who has exercised much discrimination in regard to the 
choice of subjects and who has secured the necessary simplicity 
in the style. These volumes remind one that there has been a 
vast change in the school instruction in the past few years. For- 
merly when the pupil went out of school after his dry and unin- 
teresting drill on the three R’s, the world was entirely strange to 
him. He found that his schooling had not been aimed to aid 
him to understand the problems before him. Such reading books 
as these will help to open up that vast world of activity in which 
the pupil is soon to take part. The children will read with eager- 
ness the chapters on silk, furs, seals, tanning, houses and tools, 
ships, our new navy, and others. The book should be taken for 
just what it is—an attempt to describe some industrial processes 
in such a way that pupils will read and enjoy it. The reader 
furnishes just the matter live teachers have been looking for ; they 
will be glad to get it in such admirable shape. ‘he illustrations 
are numerous and excellent. (School Supply Co., Boston.) 


We have just received a large number of business forms to be 
used in school. They include facsimiles of notes, checks, drafts, 
certificates of deposit, bills, bonds, letters, etc. Some of them are 
left blank to be fillled in by the pupil and others are filled in. 
The designs are handsome and the paper of excellent quality. As 
‘showing the forms of commercial paper used in business they are 
invaluable. We think that teachers who have once used them will 
not want todo'without them. (Milton Bradley Co,,Springfield,Mass.) 


Miss Marguerite Bouvet who gained herself a reputation as a 
writer for children by her story, ‘“‘Sweet William,” has just pub- 
lished another juvenile book, Marjorze’s Love Story. Marjorie is 
a devoted sister who lavishes on her more beautiful, though selfish 
and imperious brother, all the wealth of her boundless love. The 
contrast between the characters of the two children is drawn with 
much skill. The book is beautifully illustrated by Miss H. M. 
Armstrong. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


A new educational journal is announced to be published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., to be devoted to secondary and higher edu- 
cation. The editor is to be Supt. Ray Greene Huling, of New 
Badford. It hopes to become a valued medium of intercommuni- 
cation among instructors in high schools, academies, seminaries, 
end colleges, and a favored vehicle for the presentation of the best 
American thought on secondary and collegiate education. 


The attention of the world has been called to prison reform by 
some radical departures from the old methods at the Elmira (N. Y.) 
State Reformatory. A knowledge of the excellent work there 
has been disseminated by little volumes on this subject of which 
we have one before us, Papers in Penology. \t contains papers 
on the prisons of Great Britain, leading principles of modern 
prison science, the philosophy of crime and punishment, criminal 
anthropology, New York's prison law, Prison labor systems, and 
the Elmira Reformatory of to-day, by experts in the science. 
(N. Y. S. Reformatory Press.) 


A little rhymed musical dialogue, full of bright speeches and 
action, written by Abby Morton Diaz, has just been published. It 
is entitled Mother Goose's Christmas Party. Full directions are 
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given for dressing and stage setting. It would make a pleasing 
entertainment for a school on Friday afternoon, or could be used 
as a part of an evening entertainment. (Searles & Gorton, Chi- 
cago. 50 cents.) 


Rose and Lavender is a juvenile story treating of home life in 
a way that will interest the young people, written by the author of 
Miss Toosey’s Mission,” “ Laddie,’” “ Tip-Cat,” and other stories, 
It will make good holiday reading for the children. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) 


S. W. Straub & Co., 243 State street, Chicago, have just pub- 
lished a beautiful Christmas exercise for Sunday-schools, called 
Christmas Foy! Price, 5 cents. It consists of appropriate 
Scripture readings, charming songs, recitations, etc.; all very ap- 
propriate and interesting. 


Magazines. 


In Babyhood for December there are medical articles, by well- 
known authorities, on ‘‘ Biliousness in Children,” ‘‘ Nursery Ven- 
tilation and Warming” and ‘‘ The Care of Delicate Children ” 
The Ladies' Home Journal has a strong and attractive prospec- 
tus for 1892. Its list of writers for the coming year includes Mrs, 
Gladstone, Mr Howells, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Admiral 
Dahlgren, Mrs. Beecher, Mrs McKee, Palmer Gox, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, and others. 


——Ginn & Co. announce that the January School and Colleye, 
edited by Ray Greene Huling, will contain among other articles 
the following: ‘‘ Some of the Next Steps Forward in Education,” 
by Pres, E. Benjamin Andrews ; ‘‘ Secondary Education in Census 
Years,” by James H. Blodgett ; ‘‘ The Greek Method of Perform- 
ing Arithmetical Operations,” by John Tetlow; ‘‘ English in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” by Francis B. Gummere; ‘‘When Should the 
Study of Philosophy Begin?” by B. C. Burt. 

Prof. A. D Morse, of Amherst college, opens the Political 
Science Quarterly for December with a timely article on ‘“‘ The 
Democratic Party,” its historical origin and its present tasks, 
Charles B. Spahr opposes vigorously Mr. George’s single tax 
scheme. M. Ostrogovski presents a careful and exhaustive study 
of Woman Suffrage in Local Self-Government ;” and Dr. Fred- 
ric ‘Bancroft, with recent publications as his text, writes sympa- 
thetically of ‘‘ Lincoln and Seward” and critically of ‘* Their Latest 
Biographers ” 

—tThe December number of the Zducational Review completes 
the second volume of that journal, Pres. Seth Low has an article 
on ‘*‘ James Russell Lowell” as an educator, and Prof Joseph Jas- 
trow a psychological study of the processes of ‘*‘ Memory and Asso- 
oiation.” ‘‘College Athletics and Heart Disease ” is treated by Dr. 
D. A. Sargent, of Harvard. Among the other contributors are Dr. 
J.G. Fitch, Col. Parker, Supt. T. M. Balliet, and Prof. 8. S. 
Laurie. 


—tThe attractive pages of the December number of the //ome- 
Maker abounds in a variety of interesting subjects for the modern 
woman. A fine frontispiece portrait ot Sir Edwin Arnold is fol- 
lowed by choice illustrations of song and story from popular 
authors, while the deeper note of the editor (Jennie June) is recog- 
n zed all through this home symphony for woman. The reader 
is seated at once beside the editorial “Arm Chair” in aconfidental 
sympathy, and entertained with glimpses of the home life of 
celebrities ; shown a little of life and customs in other lands; 
taught how to mingle the beautiful with the useful in the art of 
home-making ; receives some valuable hints in tasteful dressing ; 
and is finally invited into the ‘‘ Cycle Department” and taken 
through the rounds of the social pleasures and intellectual] activities 
of ‘‘Club” life among women. This magazine is devoted to the 
true interests of intelligent womanhood. It is published by the 
Home-Maker Publishing Co., Union Squarz, New York. 














H YOE's PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


in the short time since 


issued has been 


introduced more widely 


than all other Grammars and Language Lessons combined. 
Can it not be fairly assumed from the following facts that this 
is ** By far the best Language Book in the Market”? 





[. Adopted in the New England States, since issued, by more 
than twice as many places as have taken ali the competing books: in 
ta, Bangor, Portland, and about one hundred cities | 
and towns: in New Hampshire, by Concord, Manchester, Nashua, 
eight out of thirteen 


Maine, by A 


cities and towns; in Vermont, b 

assachusetts, by nipe-tenths of the cities and b; 
I Newport, Pawtucket, an 

Hartford, 


and over ftift; 
counties; in 
hundred towns; in Rhode Isiand, b: 
one third of the State; in € onnectic.t, b 
Meriden, and over tifty-five cities and tow: s; in 
lyn, New York, Elmira, Syracuse, and over eighty cities an 


fifty others; in New Jersey; 


one | by Buffalo, Dougtiass, Lancaste: 
over 


rid 
ew York, by noo 
towns: 


in Pennsylvania, by Philadelphia, Allentown, Erie, Wilkesbarre, and 
4 % A by Newark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, etc.; 


in Texas. by Galveston, Sherman, San Antonio, Harris County 
etc.; in Illinois, by Springfield, Decatur, Joliet, etc.; in Mich- 
igan. by Detroit, East w, etc.; in Minnesota, by St. Paul, 

uluth, etc.; in Miss uri, by the state and eighteen colleges and 
academics; in Kansas, by over fifty cities and towns; in Nebraska, 
r, Otoe, Seward, and Washington Counties 
and seventy-five cities and towns not incuded iu these ; by the States 
of Missouri, Washington, South Carolina, and West Virginia, aad by the 


Denenery, of New Mexico. 

lI. The concurrent testimony of those using the books is invariably 

that they stand the test better than any books previously used. For 
Send tor special circular. 


opinions of those who have tested the book. 





Sample copies, postpaid on receipt of 35 cents per Book I., 60 cents per Book I1., with Supplement. 


D. C. HEATH & CO.. Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Publishers’ Desk. 


CLEVELAND. 


The Cleveland School Furniture Co. is booming. They manu- 
facture a veneered desk that gives great satisfaction. Mr. Speith, 
the president, and manager is now in New York making arrange- 
ments for a New York representative. They are also making ar- 
rangements to move their plant to a much more desirable location 
—it is in Cleveland, however, though Michigan made great in- 
ducements for them to desert their present city. Mr. Speith’s de- 
scription of the new quarters is very interesting. 


The Favorite Desk & Seating Co. are making preparations for a 
big business next summer. The last season's work was highly 
satisfactory and they hope this year to eclipse even that. 


ST. PAUL. 


Who has not heard of the Tadella Alloyed Zink pens? The 
Co. are located at St. Paul, Minn., and have been pushing this 
branch of their business very vigorously. “Smoother than gold, 
more durable than pure steel,” is their watchword. At present 
they have two stores, but they _— to get into their magnificent 
new building by January first. For fear of frightening some of 
our magazine editors, we will refrain from saying just how many 
thousand gross of pens they have sold this year, but they seem to 
be very much pleased with their success. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


A visitor to the office of the Minneapolis School Furniture Co. 
will find it quite a little journey to get there, not so bad as it was, 
however, with the horse cars; now the electric carries you through 
quickly. The pleasant reception tbat Mr. Murphy will give you 
makes up for the time spent in getting there. Though conservative 
in their way of doing business they furnish a large number of 
schools with desks and churches with furniture. Their school 
desk is a very good one and has given thorough satisfaction wher- 
ever used. 


CINCINNATI, 


C. B. Ruggles & Co., the Teachers’ Agency, report a fine fall 
business but regret that they had a large number of positions they 
were unable to fill, scarcity of superior teachers being the rule. 


More bells are made in Cincinnati than any other city in the 
Union. The Van Duzen & Tift Co., makers of the Buckeye Bells, 
and the Cincinnati Bell Foundry, who make the Blymer Bells, are 
very busy. Both houses are making and selling a great number 
of fine-toned bells. 


CHICAGO, 


When the writer stepped into the optical store of L. Mannassie 
on Madison street on the 18th of November the thermometer reg- 
istered 10° above o°, the first cold wave of the season. The in- 
struments of this firm are well known and appreciated. The daily 
papers quote them as authority on questions of weather and tem- 
perature. The house also makes optical instruments of all kinds, 
magic lanterns, etc. 


Jas. Kirk & Co., the manufacturers of “ Shandon Bells” perfume, 
are doing a large business. At present they are devoting consid- 
erable attention to the bounding West, but they say that the East 
will hear from them very soon. 
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J. P. Cameron & Co., 182 Monroe street, make a line of school 
Records and Registers that are very popular. They are not only 
used in the West, but Eastern schools favor them largely. 


Mr. Haines, president of the Central School Supply Co., 175 5th 
Avenue, showed the writer a number of photographs of their new 
reading chart. He intends having them reproduced in half-tone 
and will use them in his circulars. The firm has many advance 
orders and their chart seems likely to be a big success. THE 
JOURNAL'S readers will hear more of it later. 


The National Library Association on Wabash Avenue is the 
largest business of its kind in the country. They furnish to their 
subscribers almost any article wanted. Mr. Borland, the presi- 
dent, showed some advance sheets of a new catalogue which will 
contain a vast amount of information regarding their business and 
the goods they sell. The prices are ridiculously low, but of course 
to get them it is necessary to become a member. 


Mr. Robbins, of the National School Furnishing Co., on Wabash 
Avenue reports fine business and new goods. They compliment- 
ed THE JOURNAL and THE INSTITUTE on their handsome appear- 
ance and new dress. In fact everyone had a good word for the paper 
and they think we have made a big step forward. 


Wabash Avenue is the street for Book and School Supply houses . 
At No. 182 Mr. W. A. Olmstead holds forth. Mr. Olmstead is 
an Eastern man and was a classmate of Dr. Jerome Allen of THE 
JOURNAL. Mr. Olmstead has by hard work made his business a 
success. He hasa great many specialties and supplies the Chicago 
schools with the majority of their material. 


Right across the way at 185 is the store of Mr. A. Flanagan, 
dealer in teachers’ books and school helps. There is not a new 
book or help published that he fails to get. In fact, whenever a 
call arises for an out-of-the-way teachers’ book the stereotyped 
phrase is heard: “Send to Flanagan.” Business has grown so 
rapidly that Mr. Flanagan talks of moving to even larger quarters. 


One of the finest buildings in Chicago is the Rand, McNally 
building on Adams street. Their office is a maze of desks devoted 
to the different departments of their immense business, We had 
a pleasant chat with Mr. Jas. McNally in reference to their new 
Columbian school maps. Their railroad maps and guides are an 
everyday necessity but their excellent series of school maps are 
not so well known. No expense has been spared to make them 
absolutely correct and up to date. ‘They are American made maps 
for American schools and American scholars. 


C. L. Reckett, in the Opera House building, is the diploma man 
of Chicago. His work is of the finest and most artistic kind. He 
has recently finished a testimonial that was presented to Mr. Gage 
of the World's fair. The price was $1,000. 


rhe Chicago Cottage Organ Co.’s business has increased so 
radidly that they are unable to fill orders. Many Eastern teachers 
will remember the Cable brothers who so ably represented A. 5S. 
Barnes & Co., several years ago. They are the proprietors of the 
Cottage Organs. 


Robert Clarke & Co.’s fine store on Fourth street is continually 
thronged with buyers. Undoubtedly the tasteful display of books 
in the window has much to do with this, for a prettier assortment 
is seldom seen. Inthe wholesale department Mr. Bonney says the 
sale of their phonographic books has been a great success. 





Sample free at the sta 
or we will send 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., _ 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK _ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il).; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg., Portland, Ore 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGEN CY. 


Teachers seeking tions and —.,. Cc. B. RUGGLES “9 
those wishing a c ge at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


increased salary should 
ALBANY TEACHERS’? AGENCY, 
Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers, Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 
situations. No charge to School Officers. 
Send stamp for Application Form. 
24 STATE ST., 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 


WANTED: LADY TEACHERS. 


1 for State Normal, $1,000; 5 for High School work, to $1,200; 3 for Modern Languages, $300 to $700; 9 for 
Music in Seminaries and Colleges, and home to $1,000; 21 for Grade Work below the high school, $40 to 
$65 per month. dress, 


h. Ad 
Cc. J. ALBERT, M’g’r, The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


The National League of State Teach- 


J 
ers ureaus. 

A Bureau in each state in the Union, and registration in any 

one entitles you to enroliment in all. 
e National League is the most thoroughly perfected 

and efficient system, and has located more teachers than any other 

Yeo the One Point of selecting and recommending teach- 
ers The League concentrates its entire skill and influence. 

Efficient service rendered School Boards seeking teachers, and 
teachers seeking positions or promotions. No charge to em- 
ployers. . 
Address any State Manager of The League for circulars, or 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, 
Des Moines, iowa. 











Registration free to January 1st, 
W. A. CHOATE & CU., Props., 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 











TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

Ameri and F 

Musicians, of boas texan fer Outveenee cat 

\ Spuacts, Seeniiien, and Churches. Circulars 

of choice schools lly recommended to 

parents. Selling and renting of schoo) property, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City 
TEACH wT RODUCED| 











5 oie BAGWER. 
RK neve ocansorn st. Chicago. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses forevery department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





——————— 








Keeps track of the BEST 
TEACHERS in all branches 
NO FEE forenrollment. Blanks 


SCHOOL 
for stamp. P, V. HUYSSOON, 
2 W. 14th St., New York: 


BUREAU 
salaries, or change of location, 


AMERICAN 








THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 

Had the past year a large number ot vacancies repo more than it was able to fill, for want 
of the right teacher to recommend. Every kind of a teacher is wanted, to register at once and be 
pre for the flood of vacancies sure to come this year. Center of business, near the centre of 
population ot the U.S, Address (with stamp) jor mrormation, 

Cc. B. RUGGLES & CU., (Palace Hotel Building.) Room C, 287 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ™™32uu> ™ 


Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 








Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
ee ee ad of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
ng to make a 





ange for an i of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


THE CREATEST OF ALL. 


The “DEMDMORE” TYPEWRITER. 


should be examined before purchasing any other. 


Highest S'andard. 
canara crmed cnt content Dy ss tring bt Stes Det 
eS tee PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. Most convenient 
TAN DARD KE Y-BOARD, with shift carriage for capitals. Call or send for catalogues. 


e will appoint a reliable dealer in all cities as soon as possible, and in the meantime will ship mach nes 
en approval to parties having a good commercial rating. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITING CO., 202 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


West Store RR Ne Yon delighted with it—A pleasure to run it.”—Cuas. D. Kiiy, Stenographer, 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


Al} the large facilities of the proprietors for 
seeming, princi and school officers are placed 
at the dis 











Many Improvements, 


ears 





The Best Litevfex 


published,Only One Dol. 
lar a year, with member- 
ship in Readers’ Union 
Library Association, and 
300 page catalogue saving 
30 per cent on all books 
purchased. Sample cop- 
ies ten cents. Keaders’ 
Union Pub Co. 
LANSING, MICH. 


of those who register with us 
stamp for new registration blanks and cir- 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager. 











For larger 
dd Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. Brpgoop, Manager. 
Box 1969. NEW YORK CIty.” 


Gotta aa TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Estabhshed 1855. 
8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y. 








Read the best th 
Memory Training. it wi 
Prospectus Free 


| JAMES P, DOWNS 
: Publisher, 


243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


A Competent Teacher 


or other person well posted in literature, 
is wanted 


TO ESTABLISH LIBRARIES 


on the share plan. Ouwr seventh an- 
nual catalogue lists over .1,000 publica- 


pay you. 
R 56. 





tions in speciad lib binding. Each 
library is supplied with a lock and key 
cabinet. 2000 already established. Will 


guarantee salary. Apply at once. 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 


Des Moines, lowa 





The finest quality of Belis tor Church’s, 

Chimes. Schools.etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Pri " 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDEY, 


The VANDUZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinuall, 0. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly sati¢ 
factory Belisfor Schools, Churches, &c 


WESFS NOs. BY: SS26" 
Description 


and prices on application 
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CHICAGO. 


The Edison mimeograph is well known 
among schools. In fact, it is hard to see 
how a school can well get along without one. 
It will pay for itself in a short time with the 
saving of labor. . It is made by A. B. Dick 
Co. 

Col. Turner, of the Western Publishing 
Co., was in his office on Wabash Avenue 
opposite the Auditorium, and though very 
busy, told the writer they were making large 
sales with their relief maps, a set of which was 
shown. They were superb; any school might 
be proud of possessing them. The Pollard 
Synthetic system of reading he said is an as- 
sured success, the work of Mrs. Pollard in 
Pennsylvania, where she is at present demon- 
strating her system, is resulting in numerous 
orders. A new first reader has just been 
published. 


On hearing the name of Gunther you think 
of Chicago candy. But when you reach 
Chicago and goto Gunther's for your candy 
—as of course you will—-don’t leave until 
you have taken a trip up stairs to his mu- 
seum. Hehas asuperb historical collection. 
The Washington relics are specially fine 
among which is the famous portrait by Peale 
considered the best likeness ever painted of 
the father of his country. An afternoon 
can be profitablf and sweetly spent there. 

The McIntosh Battery Co., on Wabash 
Avenue, has its window full of new electrical 
apparatus that seems to interest passers-by 
greatly for there is always some one looking 
inand going in. The company is thoroughly 
progressive especially in electrical matters, 
Their store is very large and commodious 
showing their goods in fine style. 


Thos. Kane & Co. 1s one of the largest 
and most progressive houses in Chicago. 
They are manufacturers, jobbers, and retai- 
lers. On their lower floor may be found hun- 
dreds of bicycles of all kinds; the next floor 
is devoted to school and office furniture—an 
endless variety. Mr. Morgan, the manager, 
hints at something in the way of a novelty 
for this coming year, which will be of great 
interest to teachers. What it is he doesn’t 
disclose just yet. 

De Haven & Co, are making a new Iron 
standard desk. They have heretofore only 
made one of wood, Their samples show a 
handsome piece of furniture and they will 
be heard from this coming season. 


The American Desk and Seating Co. on 
Wabash Avenue Chicago express them- 
selves as entirely satisfied with business, both 
present and prospective. Their school desk 
trade has been profitable and their new im- 
provements in office desks is attracting wide 
attention, Their latest effort in desk-making 
is a magnificent specimen of the wood- 
worker's art. The interior arrangements of 
this desk are perfect. Everything is close 
at hand. There are pigeon holes with file 
boxes, letter-eases, and bill-files, a swinging 
ink-rack with three wells, and many other 
improvements. The finish is as smooth as 
that of a piano and all the metal trimmings 
are of bronze. That the desk will be a suc- 
cess is proven by their orders. Mr. H. W. 
Dickerman who kindly showed the writer 
around -was very enthusiastic over this 
a and says it is the finest desk 
made, 


M. Oovaroff, a Moscow sclentist, has dis- 
covered that when lightning strikes in a 
forest the white popular (fopudus alba) is 
the first to attract it. He came to the con- 
clusion that this tree can be used as a nat- 
ural lightning rod, and he submitted a mem- 
orial to the minister of the interior advo- 
cating that the planting of a white poplar 
before every house ina village be made 


obligatory upon the peasants to prevent 
re 


by lightning, 





COMPOUND 


Dis 
itis ple 
and is easily assimilated. 


ZZ ~ | 
SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Cures Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula, and all Wasting 






SE eee 


easant and palatable totake as honey. Does not produce Nausea, 


Its strengthening effects are almost immediate. 


it does not co 
lowed, as other muisions 


itis a Creat 
patients gain rapidly in wei 
itis a true ision, t 


that never has 


m 
at 
Patient’s stomach 


to assert itself semi-occasionally after being swal- 
certainly do. 

Producer of BONE and MUSCLE, it purifies the Blood, and 
ht while taking it. 

| e only onethatis always ready, always alike, and 
ick, gummy, and greasy blob at the top to upset the 


It is used in all the leading hospitals. 


itis prescribed by the 
and Canada, and many assert that it is 


| 
most eminent physicians in the United States 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


MAGEE EMULSION CO, 


Lawrence Mass. 


Manufacturers, Toronto, Canada. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 

BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 

WASTING DISEASES, and all 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 


A as 
pleasure by del! rsons , 
increases the flesh 
food, the and a ite, lds up the ner- 
vous § m, restores ene to mind and body, 
= and pure blood, fact, rejuvinates the whole 
FLEES BLOo 
NERVE, BRATN. 

is far superior to all other parations of Cod-Liver 
Oil; it has many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use 
are its best recommendations. 


the genuine. Manufactured only 
Chem Boston, Mass. Send for illustrated ¢ 
G27 Sola by all druggisu..23 







It has required much 
able the proprietor 


Be sure, as you value your health, and 
by DR. ALEXR. B. non, 
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Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


mee and care to en- 
to combine ‘the Ol and Phos 


so that they would become thor- 
r, and he has 
= the only recipe by which this can be ac 
‘ im it advan 
tage which the Pure Liver Oil pos- 
in this way, over the 
oil, is the f that 
sides add to its 
act 
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PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


Books Published Specially For You. 





Seeley’s Grube Method Arithmetic, 81.00 

“ o Idea sa 30 
Johnson's Education by Doing, - «75 
Parker's Talks on Teaching, - - 1.25 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods, - - 1.75 
Kellogg’s School Management,- - +75 
Autobiography of Frebel,- - ~- 50 
Calkins’ Far and Voice Training, - .50 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners - -50 
Augsburg Easy Things to Draw, - -30 
Parker’s Practical Teacher, - - 1.50 
First Three Years of Childhood, - 1.50 


Descriptive catalogue on application wit 
eptetal rates to teachers. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant desig ns. 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in., and one figure no 
17x22 in.. with complete ry po directions for 
—— ~' sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp if you 
m this paper. . 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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SCHOOL:JOURNAL 
--N EW YORK-AND CHICAGO- 
PuBLISHED Wasxkty At $2.50 A YEAR. 


THE ScHooL JOURNAL is sent regularly to is 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid In full. 


Terms for Our Publications : 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, - 
Primary Edition. Monthly. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. - - 
TREASURE-TROVE. Monthly. Iilus- 


trated - - 4 “ > pet 
THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 

en Oe ee Tey ee |e 

OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - - 
Club Rates on Application. 

Please send remittances by draft on N. Y. 


Postal Order, or Kegistered Letter. Address al 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK, 
WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
185 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il.| 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
J. I. Coarwoons, Mor. Advertwing Dept. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


The following letter was received from 
the state superintendent of public instruction 
of the state of California, and its value to 
the Boston School Supply Co. is enhanced 
as Mr. Anderson is a total stranger to the 
company, and wrote it on receipt of a 
sample copy for examination without any 
solicitation on their part. It is needless 
to add that Supt. Anderson is one of the 
most progressive and well informed school 
officers on the Pacific coast : 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
SACRAMENTO, November 23, 1891. 

Gentlemen :—I wish to say to you that in all my 
school observation and experience I have never met 
with anything in the form of school readers that 
so completely meets my approval as do * The Infor- 
mation Readers ” Nos. 1 and 2, which I have lately 
received, 

I shall regard it as my duty, as well as a great 
pleasure to urge their adoption as Supplementary 
readers in our schools by every County Board of Edu- 
cation in this State. will present the matter of 
their recommendation to our State Board of Educa- 
tion at its meeting % aneny 15, 1892. 

e tru ours. 
ye W. ANDERSON, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
To the Boston Scuoot Surry Co., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ca 

The public was very quick to recognize 
the excellence of Hyde’s practical lessons in 
English, which during the few months it 
has been on the market has been adopted 
in numerous cities in all parts of the United 
States. From Maine to Texas, and from 
Texas to Minnesota the verdict on the book 
has been the same. In view of the great 
importance of language work teachers 
would do well to examine this book that has 
had such a phenomenal sale. Send for 


Per year. 
$2.50 

- 1,00 
1.25 
1.00 


.50 
+30 











“WORTH 4 GUINEA XBOX.” 
She Never 


And no wonder! She’s ail 
out of order inside; She's 
got Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver and a 
Sick Meadache, 


P; LLS act like magic on all 
the vital functions, 4 
and restore harmony to the entire 
system, 
Of all 4 ists. Price 2% cents a box. 


New York Depot, $5 CanalSt. 36 











special circular to D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 


+ 

The Pennsylvania railroad offers two 
Christmas holiday pleasure trips. One ex- 
cursion will leave New York for Washing- 
ton Dec. 28, at 11 A. M., and return Dec. 
30. The rate is $12.50,including dinner going 
and supper returning at Broad street station, 
Philadelphia, or $11 not including meals. 
Another excursion, that may be taken for 
$18, will leave New York at 8 A. M. Dec. 
28 and return Dec. 31. For itineraries, cir- 
culars, and full particulars apply to Geo. E. 
Armstrong, booking agent, 849 Broadway, 
New York, or H. M. Haines, booking 
agent, 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


The Interlinear Classics of Charles De 
Silver & Sons, No. (g) 1102 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, have a well merited popularity, 
because they remove much of the drudgery 
attendant on the study of the ancient lan- 
guages. The series includes Virgil, Cesar, 
Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, 
Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, 
$1.80; Clark’s Practical and Progressive 
Latin Grammar, adapted to the Interlinear 
series of classics, and to all other systems. 
Price to teachers, $1.10. The firm also 
have Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s 
American Speaker, Pinnock’s School His- 
tories, Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s 
French Series, etc. 


One of the most popular improvements 
in school furniture is the Automatic Self- 
Folding School Seat, for sale by the Grand 
Rapids School Furniture Co. Over 90,000 
were sold and shipped in 1890, which is 
evidence of their great popularity. They 
have been adopted by the United States 
government. For full particulars address 
this company at Grand Rapids, Mich., or 
34 East 1 4th street, New York. 

« 


Teachers have learned to put full confi- 
dence in those agencies that merit it by 
reason of careful attention to the interests 
of their patrons and continued efficient ser- 
vice. Teachers who have done business 
with the American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, of 23 Union Square, New York, of 
which Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton is the ca- 
pable manager, will remember that this 
agency introduces to colleges, schools, and 
families, superior professors, principals, 
assistants, tutors, and governesses for 
every department of instruction, and rec- 
ommends good schools to parents. 

+ 


It required much experience and care to 
enable the proprietor to combine the oil and 
phosphates so that they would become 
thoroughly efficacious together as in Dr. 
Wilbor’s Compound of pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Phosphates. Another important ad- 
vantage which the pure cod liver oil pos- 
sesses prepared in this way, over the plain 
cod liver oil, is the fact that besides adding 
largely to its medical qualities it preservesthe 
oil pure and sweet for a longer period than it 
can be done in any other manner. It is 
manufactured only by Dr. Alex. B. Wilbor, 
Boston, Mass., and sold by all druggists. 

* 


Bradley’s colored papers are finished with 
a dead, plaited surface, best adapted to the 
various processes of folding, cutting, and 
pasting, and in addition to the six spectrum 
standards and intermediate hues with tints 
and shades of each, the collection contains 
the combination of orange, green and with 
each other, producing a line of colors which 
in their shades are similar to the citrines, 
russets and olives of the old system. The 
list also includes a beautiful line of warm 
gays, neutral grays and cool grays, making 
im all about one hundred and fifty colors. 
For particulars and prices address Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


—— 


Get Hood’s 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hood's 
Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take any other, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses superior curative 
power by virtue of its peculiar combination, pro. 
portion and preparation. Be sure to get Hood’s, 

“In one store the clerk tried to induce me to 
buy their own instead of Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
But he could not prevail on me to change. I toiq 
him I knew what Hood’s Sarsaparilla was, I hav 
taken it, was perfectly satisfied with it, and dig 
not want any other.” Mrs. ELLA A. Gory, 6} 
Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption-- 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver-oil makes the thin 
plump, and the plump are 
almost safe. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 


Scott & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
35 





is the MOST ELECANT 


TOILET SOAP 


In THB WoRLD. 
Of ali Druggists, but beware of imitations. 





WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 


a 

; Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
;7 and Bi iseases and their treatment, sent 
4 Dis 


and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Rednes 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
25 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open a.m. to § p.m 








Mazphine Habit Cured in 10 
to days. No y till eured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 





PILES Meron terme perce, So sar Xs 


girs REMEDY MAILED FREE. Address 
. REE Y 


8 
J , Box 3290 New York City., N.Y. 





2% LOVELY CARDS, 1 RING, 1 aa — ss 
TAIN PEN, | FORGET-ME- ALBUM, 400A !bem Versseba, 
with the New pt gore Monthly, WAYSIDE GLEAKINGS 
FOR los, CaRD Co., VILLE, COM. 


Lau CLIN 





CROWN AND BRIDGE W ORK. 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 


The special aud scientific branch of dentistry knowR 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first- 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1! 


Dr. W. J. STEWART 362 W. 23 St, NY. 
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UAGOKIN 


, OO red ys 
Bist bea 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN ANDSCALP, 
H whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly- 
crusted, Page SE or copper-colored, with 
loss of hair, eit scrofulous, hereditary, 
or contagious, are rmanentiy, eco- 
pomically, and infalli by the CuTICURA 
REMEDIES, consisting ay “CUTLOURA, the at 
skin Cure, Curicura SOAP, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and yoyo and CuTicuRA Resot- 
VENT, the new Bl and Skin Purifier and great- 
est of all Humor Waselion when the best physi- 
cians und all other remedies fail. CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES an are the only infallible blood and skin 
urifiers, and daily ect more great cures of 
fiood and skin diseases thin all other remedies 


combi 
Sold erywhere. Pricé, CuTICURA, 530c.; SOAP, 
3 ev $1. Prepared bi by y Potter Drug 
and ‘Che mical Corporation, Boston, 
Send for “How to Cure Blood and? Skin D Discases.”’ 
= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and ay | 
skin prevented by ‘CurTicuRa SOA | 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness and 1 hev- 
matism relieved in one minute by the = 
STER. 


brated CUTICURA ANTI-PALN PLAST 
DEAF Ws. 2. ucan.norses cynen 


aly by F. Hoon, 658 Day, N. ah Write for book 

















THE KINDERGARTEN MAGA4ZINE 


Gives to primary teachers pm Pg ~ helps: “ TyPicaL 
PRIMARY VF ESSONS,” Griswold. k Co. Nor- 
mal; “COLOR AND oun” ” Josephine G. Locke; “Sct 


. Howe; and other articles 
by best writers, adapting kindergarten methods to 
primary work. 1 year, $1.50; 8 months’ trial, 30 cents. 


Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st., Chicago, 


eNcE Lessons,” Edw. res 


A delightful trip is to go from Chicago to 
St. Paul and return, Leaving Chicago in 
the evening on the through vestibuled and 
electric lighted train. A fine dinner is 
served, and when one retires an electric 
light in the berth makes night into day. 
The service and courtesy of the employees 
is much noticed. Though it was zero out- 
side, every spot on the train was comfort- 
able. A map at Chicago showing location 
of World’s fair principal streets, hotels, 
railway stations, street car lines, boulevard 
system and other points of interest will be 
sent free upon receipt of silver dime. Ad- 
dress, Geo. H. Heafford, general passenger 
agent. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul R. R., 
Chicago, IIl. 

e 
During the Socthing Period, 

W's SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS ie MILLIONS of MOTHERS for’ thelr 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 

CESS. It he CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIXD COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by D 
every part of the world. Be sure and Y ‘or “ Mrs 


Winslow" 's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a le. 


Mas.WINSLO 


IMPORTANT. 
— visiting New York City, save Pogues, 
<p and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grund 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
k 5H per day European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Convemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotei than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 











* 
COMPOUND INTERES tse Hone Bog folly! To be without BEECHAM’s 
value a oven Yours Gen be with wy double in a 


t ‘ime on 30 days notice. ; deren of in- 
eee SSE times ae well se an ordinary 


e tim ordinary VAN HOUTEN’S 
a. af REWHALL, Manager,533 Orexe! Building. Phila. Pa. 


of the World. 


Cocoa—The Standard 








BOVININE rr | 


| AY eee 











re CONDENSED FOOD 
By its powerful and concentrated 


OVI N r N 3 food properties alone will perma- 


nently relieve or mitigate the worst features of Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Consumption, Wasting of old age, Weakness from any 
cause, Brain fatigue, Dyspepsia, and all Intestinal troubles. Its 
wonderful blood-making qualities will insure perfect nutriiion, in- 
creased appetite and better digestion. Use BOVININE in all 
conditions of acute or chronic illness. 








GET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 
PRES* NT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
If you enjoy a celpt Dolistons ameg.cond in ome orders. Ibs. Fint 


Tea by mail on rece of $2 this “ad.” Beautif ul prem ums giver 
away — and upwards The most quivaeedinans ry bargain: 


tg next thirty days. China Tea Beta and Lami 
with alte 
T -Ays YY 


orders to Me mag our excellent New Cro; 

5 i ee y Lng vu, English Breukfas 

apan, Im oung and 
Mixed. God mixed teas 20e. per 


» eunpow r, r, Sun Sun 
-r1- in United 
een ae One pound — a = go farther than 
reputation for selling Pure G Only. 






| COMPANY 


THE GREAT AME AMBRICAN TE TRA CO. 1 CO., P. 0. Box 289. 34 & 83 Vesey St.,N.Y 


ter 





| 


| 
| 








Glossy Sheen 


And vigorous growth, so much admirea in 
hair, can be secured by the use of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. There is nothing better than 
this preparation for keeping the scalp clean, 
cool, and healthy. It restores to faded and 
gray hair the original color and beauty, pre- 
vents baldness, and imparts to the hair a 
silky texture and a lasting and delicate fra- 
grance. The most elegant and economical 
dressing in the market, no toilet is complete 
without Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 

“My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made. It imparts a sof: 


And Silky Texture 


to the hair, and gives much satisfaction.” ~ 
J. A. Adams, St. Augustine, Texas. 

“After using a number of other prepara- 
tions without any satisfactory result, I find 
that Ayer’s Hair Vigor is causing my hair to 
grow.” —A. J. Osment, General Merchant, 
Indian Head, N. W. T. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only preparation 
I could ever find to remove dandruff, cure 
itching humors, and prevent loss of hair. I 
confidently recommend it.”—J. C. Butler, 
Spencer, Mass. 


Result From Using 


“Ayer’s Hair Vigor will prevent prema- 
ture loss of hair and when so lost will stim- 
ulate a new growth. I have used the prepa- 
ration for those purposes and know whereof 
1 affirm.”—A. Lacombe, Opelousas, La. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
- 





A Skin of Beauty is a Jcy Forever. 
f Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 6 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 










” , Removes Tan, Pimples, 

2 :§ veockies, Moth Patch: 
eerZos Rash and 
m Seo LS Skin diseases, 
Seo Sa and every Ls 
= ; uty ; 

MEQ ase and defies detec- 
Blam Peet : mS its vir 
ues as stood 

mes = the test of #@ 


it to be sure it is 

properly made. 
t no coun 

tertel tof similar 
The die 


tinguished Dr. L. 


yer, said toa 

lady of the haut 

ton (a \ poe: 

ski pdb : 
in 

using it every Sev, 

N. ¥. 

Dealers 

‘8, Stern's, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. E has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beve 
which may save us many heavy Y soctore’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtie maladies are floating around us to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We ma pe 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
“ Ciotl Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
is bot und tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 

S EPPS &CO., Homepethic Chemists, 
enden, Enland. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 


For Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


A work of this kind has long been needed for American schools, Among the ques- 
tions treated are the routes and growth of commerce; the production centres and markets 
-of the world; waterways and railways; the staple articles of commerce,*their value and 
importance relatively; and some idea of the magnitude of the world’s productions 





CoP/ES BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $1.25. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary Readers are pains largely used to avoid the useless voqetiiten of the regular 

ks. Col. Parker, at Tt Mass., had a regular system of int rchange of readers. The follow- 
<ing books are specialiy good. use ‘they supplement work of other classes. antity 

eres By mail 


WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS. _ not prepaid. postpaid 


First Reader. Short and singe stories about Common Domestic Animals . $ .20 $ .25 
Second Reader. Short and simplestories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, pa 


“Third Reader. Descriptive of Familiar Anim is ‘and some of their wild 
relations . 

Fourth Reader. ime Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse, 
Elephant, etc. 

Fifth Reader. Birds. Reptiles Fishes, e 

Sixth Reader. M¢ 
Sponges, etc. 


PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 


» Stostes from ——_ History . 
ey England m Prehistoric Times to the year 1154 
iddle England, from 1153 to 1608. 
Modern England, from 1604 to 1884 . 


PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


bed Steps. fest wee 

rst Steps. rt Il. ° ‘ 

Bngland, Physical and Political 

British Isles, British North America, and Australasia : 

— >, Physical and Political 

[he rid. Se of Sean on and travels in Asia, Aina, America, 
ix 


- 15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
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: Spiders, Insects, Corals, Jelly seed 
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6. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


THE BRADLEY COLOR OUTFIT. 


To all students of A color question we commend “Color In The 
Schoolroom ” as a ik which treats in detail the subject in its different 
—— believing it to be the best manual for color instruction yet pub- 
Our colored papers are finished with a dead, peated surface, best ad- 
sted to the various processes of folding, cutti Spd poems and in addi- 
on to the six spectrum standards and interm with tints ant 
shades of each, the collection contains the a - of oran, ge 
and Mew with each other, me | a line of colors which in the’ shaa ates 
are similar to the citrines, russets and olives of the old system. The list also 
snetades & beautiful line of warm Fake ses — grays and cool grays, 
making in all about one hundred an ~h-- 
mers ordering the wheel and disks must pay express charges. 


PosTaGeE. 





**Celorin T ‘4 Scheolroom,”’ - 
qae oe or eel with Disks, 
isks without wheel, 


ism, 
em, - - - 





om, - 
> of colored papers, 

mplete assortment, ° 10 
Package,” x4 ay piece assorted. 


Pack a olgrns, Y6o } pieces; ¢ ast’d col’s, , ~ 


-30 -07 
05 


Package. 6x6, 100 pieces, assorted 
co 

Package, "6x9, “50 pieces, assorted ° 

In whele sheets, 20x24, each, . < 82 


(Room 9.) Clinton Hall, MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


ZASTOR PLACE. Springfield, Mass. 


EW YORK OFFICE, 





RYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The STANDARD INSTITU ‘ION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


NESS COURSE, SHORTHAND, hy ta ENGuisH Course. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large pages. 30 


Bus 
alagent full page engravings, mail 


es 


The Newest Singing School Book 
-THE 


VIGTORY OF SONG, 


L. O. EMERSON. 


JUST ISSUED! ENTIRELY NEW! 


The latest and best class boo 
singin schools. Ks unequaled for 
merson’s long experience 
ment have enabled ng oe ineaee = ; vate, 
suggestions as to the proper use of the voice, 
especially as regards articulation and pronun. 
ciation of words. For beginners, rudimen- 
tary exercises and lessons in note reading are 
furnished. A superb and vaned collection of 


GLEES, PART SONGS, CHORUSES, 
HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, CHANTS, 
SOLOS, ROUNDS, MALE QUARTETS, 


Invaluable for Singing-Schools and Musical Con- 
ntions. 





Price, 60c, postpaid; $6 per doz. not pr epaid., 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO. 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILAD 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Boo! 
timing Mental end Written n= = 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
ee Ye Union System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
66 & 68 Duane &St., New York. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. Cor- 
respondence sohcited. 


Le Francais. 


FRENCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
An invaluable help to French students 
and teachers. Free sample copy. 
Address, BERLITZ & CO., 
W. Madison Square, NEW YORK. 














TEACHERS. $i atx trnaycutal: 


26 nore Exercises, 0c. ; WLessons in Penmanship, 
$1.50; 25 Visiting Cards, with'n name, 25c. ; 12 Flourished 

Cards, ey ; 1 Flourish, 8x10 15c. Send for Written 
Copies Automatic Letteri ng, &c. 


WEAVER BROS., Kensington, 0. 





Subscribers to this paper who are desir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 


ORGANS, 27 Stops, $20. 
= art Catalogue. Adéress 
’ F, Beatty, Washington, N 








Minerals, WARD’S 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological Relief 
Maps. 





Send for Circular. 


iY 238774 





Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 


Natural Science Establishment, "=". 


Mineralogy, Geology, Paleontology, 
Osteology, Zoology, Anatomy. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.| Invertebrates. 


Anatomical 
Models, 

















